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What position now could a man of this way of thinking 
and of these views occupy in relation to the theology of his 
time and the various parties in it? That a Lessing was and 
could be no adherent of the orthodox doctrinal system is 
perfectly clear. He himself, on an occasion when he 
can open his heart without hurting outside feelings, in a 
letter to Mendelssohn (1771), directly characterizes this 
system, as it stood, as “the most abominable pile of non- 
sense,” the helping of whose downfall he counts his duty. 
And, in the same letter, he undertakes the defence of the 
harsh judgments of Reimarus concerning patriarchs and 
prophets, with the remark that, so long as these men are 
represented to us as patterns of virtue, their actions as com- 
ponent parts of a divine revelation, we cannot, as we should 
otherwise surely have to do, measure them by their time, 
and in that way excuse them; but the wise man must 
rather “speak of them with all the contempt which they 
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would deserve in our better times, and can only always 
deserve in still better, still more enlightened times.” To 
the supernaturalism of the Church belief, as such, Lessing 
opposed a simple, clear, sharp denial. There is in him no 
trace of all those twists by which Leibnitz and Wolff sought 
to save the possibility of supernatural effects, in certain 
cases, alongside the natural course of things. In this respect 
he entirely agrees with the most decided of the Aufklaerers. 
As, in opposition to Jacobi’s faith-philosophy, he took the 
position “that he would have asked that all things should 
be natural,” so he was obliged, in opposition to the old 
belief in miracles, at least to hold as fast to the inviolability 
of the unity of nature. But, in spite of this, he could not 
endorse, without quulification, the view of the old Church 
doctrine which the men of the Aufklaerung were accustomed 
to express, and the manner in which they allowed them- 
selves to treat it. He could not do this; in the first place, 
because his critical nature, and, in the second place, because 
his historical sense, did not allow it. An active enemy of 
all dogmatism, he found also no pleasure in the dogmatism 
of the Aufklaerung. This Aufklaerung was so sure of its 
matter, its judgment upon orthodoxy was so finished, it had 
cost so little investigation, the orthodoxy stood notoriously 
in opposition to the enlightened reason, — what further 
evidence did it want? A man like Lessing must have had 
a peculiar incentive to shake it out of this certainty, to . 
show it that in this despised and reviled orthodoxy there 
exists more reason than it perceives, and that it is simply 
not enlightened enough to discover this reason there. The 
more confidently an assertion stepped before him, the more 
suspicious he was of it; and, in reference to this, his own 
words concerning the impression which the writings for and 
against Christianity made upon him are significant; namely, 
that this was uniformly the contrary of what the authors 
intended. The more categorically the one would argue for 
Christianity, the more doubtful he became; the more tri- 
umphantly the other stepped upon the ground, the more he 
felt himself disposed, at any rate in his heart, uprightly to 
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maintain it. But with this critical inclination of his there 
was also bound, in the present instance, the historic sense, 
which was grounded in Lessing’s innermost nature, and was 
nourished especially, along with his philological-historical 
studies, through the influence of the Leibnitzian philosophy. 
Leibnitz had taught him to esteem every person and every 
phenomenon in iis peculiarity, to grant to each a right to 
exist. Where he found this principle violated, there he was 
convinced, at the outset, that the subject had not been duly 
studied; there he felt obliged to examine the documents 
anew, and to correct the vagabond judgment. In this sense 
he had already, when but twenty-five years old, written 
those * Vindications,” in which he undertook the defence of 
various persons, little known and of little significance, 
against charges which it seemed to him were unjustly made. 
And was such a man simply to break his staff over phenom- 
ena which have had the highest significance for the spiritual 
life of mankind; over spheres of thought which have ruled 
many centuries? These representations may perhaps no 
longer serve for us; they may, as they are given, stand 
throughout in contradiction to our advanced conceptions ; 
but there must be something in them which gave them 
worth for their time; some truth which they expressed after 
their manner, through which they satisfied the want of those 
for whom they were in the first piace fixed. Perfectly, 
therefore, as Lessing is conscious of his opposition to the 
orthodox system, he is still quite as much disposed to exer- 
cise the completest tolerance towards it; to acknowledge its 
right for a certain time and stage of civilization, and to seek 
in representations, which had become entirely foreign to him- 
self, the truth which is set in them, if, indeed, indistinctly 
and but half-consciously. 

There is, however, one condition annexed by him to this 
tolerance: that the orthodoxy do not try to be anything 
else than what it really is; that it remain faithful to its 
original character of faith in revelation and authority, and 
do not give itself the appearance of a rationality which con- 


tradicts its whole nature; do not put on the garment of an 
. 
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Aufkilaerung, with which it has nothing whatever todo. The 
old strict orthodoxy, with its magnificent indifference to the 
claims of the human reason, he can respect; for the half- 
orthodoxy of his time, for this mediating theology, which 
would be at the same time most believing and most reasona- 
ble, he has only aversion and contempt. Such an amalgamation 
of contradictory elements was opposed throughout to the clear- 
ness and decision of his nature. He found this “squint-eyed, 
limping, inconsistent orthodoxy so hateful, so disgusting, so 
hiccoughing”’; and, in one of his very earliest writings, he 
expresses himself with cutting irony concerning this exquis- 
ite combination of pious doctrine and worldly wisdom, in 
which one is with difficulty and trouble to be distinguished 
from the other, and in which each makes the other weak. 
He despised the orthodox, as he writes to his brother; but 
he despised “still more the new-fashioned clergymen, who 
are theologians much too little, and philosophers by no 
means enough,”— that “reasonable Christianity,” concern- 
ing which one so peculiarly knows neither where in it the 
reason is, nor where the Christianity. He preferred the 
out and out adversary to the half, the open to the secret ; 
and he could not for once allow that the first is more 
dangerous than the last. Quite the contrary. The orthodox, 
he says, were easily to be confuted. “They provoked 
against themselves everything which wished to have and 
had reason.” One has far worse ground against those “ who 
sing the praises of the reason and lull to sleep, while they 
decry the adversaries of revelation as the adversaries of the 
sound human understanding. They corrupt everything 
which reason would have and has not.” With orthodoxy it 
was come so far that philosophy could go her way beside it 
without troubling herself about it. The partition between 
the two is now broken down, “and, under the pretext of 
being made reasonable Christians, we are made most un- 
reasonable philosophers.” This attempt, Lessing declares, 
he will oppose with all his might. “ My neighbor’s house is 
threatened with a downfall. If my neighbor will pull it 
down, I will faithfully help him. He will not pull it down, 
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however, but tries to prop it and build under, to the utter 
ruin of my house. This he shall let alone, or I will deal 
with his tumbling house as though it were my own.” In 
this communication to his brother, Lessing expressed his 
most candid opinion. The old orthodoxy is preferred by 
him to the new-fashioned, because that is clearly opposed to 
the reason, and, therefore, in the age of the Aufklaerung, will 
cause very little trouble more; while this, on the other 
hand, not at all more reasonable in itself, assumes the garb 
of reasonableness, flatters the inclinations of the time, and 
thus holds the enlightened and educated to a faith from 
which the other would scare them away. So long, there- 
fore, as it is not full time to clear the dogmatic faith entirely 
away, he would rather see it stand in its old, stiff form. The 
orthodoxy is to him, as compared with the half-orthodoxy, 
not something more excellent, but only a lesser evil. 

Lessing is, nevertheless, neither an adversary of religion 
nor an adversary of Christianity ; but he believes that relig- 
ion is something other than the creed, and that Christianity 
is something other than orthodoxy. The essence and the 
worth of religion, according to his view, lie simply and 
solely in its moral efficacy; this efficacy, however, is not so 
dependent upon the forms of belief that it could not advance 
equally far, in virtue and also in piety, adherents of relig- 
ions different, and in their doctrines opposed. But, if this is 
true, then we may not have a worse opinion of any one man 
than of any other, on account of his religious belief; the 
worth of a man is not decided by his creed, but by his life 
and his character. 

We find Lessing at this stand-point very early, if, indeed, 
he does not arrive at full clearness and certainty till later. 
Already among his youthful dramatic works there are two, 
both from his twenty-first year, which announce this: “ The 
Freethinker ” and “ The Jews.” In one, the prejudices of a 
freethinker against the clergy are confuted through the 
excellent character of a young, pious preacher; in the other, 
the prejudices of the Christians against the Jews, through 
the noble-mindedness of a Jew. It is thus acknowledged 
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that equal moral excellence can exist together with very 
different religious views. Not long afterwards (1750-1752 

Lessing wrote the fragment, “ Thoughts Concerning Provi- 
dence.” When he, in this, laments that practical Chris- 
tianity has more and more diminished in the course of time, 
while the contemplative has continually risen higher; when 
he finds Christ’s intention to be “ the restoration of religion 
in its purity, and the confining of religion within those 
bounds in which the effects which it produces are the holier 
and more universal, according as the bounds are narrow ” ; 
when, like Socrates in philosophy, he wishes men to turn 
from unfruitful theories in theology to practice; when he 
even praises this as the peculiar service of Zinzendorf, and, 
from this point of view, undertakes the defence of the then 
young and much opposed Community of Brothers, — we see 
clearly how exclusively, with him, the significance of relig- 
ion is measured by its moral efficacy. If now we compare 
with this the writings of the last years of his life, we meet 
in these the same conviction, only it appears before us yet 
more ripely in more fundamental clearness. In the “ Testa- 
ment of John,” he maintains that Christianity appeared 
much better, so long as it held the commandment of love 
to be its chief matter, than now, when the articles of be- 
lief are held to constitute this chief matter. In the little 
essay, “* The Religion of Christ,” he distinguishes between 
the religion of Christ and the Christian religion. The 
former is the religion which Christ himself, as a man, ob- 
served,— the religion of love to God and man; the latter, 
the religion which makes Christ, as a superhuman being, the 
object of its worship. The one is perfectly clear and for all 
men; the other is so uncertain and ambiguous that no two 
men are at one about it. In “Ernst and Falk” he assigns 
to Freemasonry the ideal task of working against the evils 
which political association inevitably brings in the train of 
its undeniable benefits, in that it separates men from one 
another through the differences of government, of station, 
and of religion. What concerns the latter can, however, be 
merely referred to; the Freemasonry should reunite, on the 
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common ground of humanity, those who had been separated 
by creeds. But the most splendid monument of this senti- 
ment is Nathan. The leading thought of this work lies in 
the principle that the professors of the various religions find 
themselves together in the feeling of their natural relation 
as men, and that each positive religion has title to respect 
only in the degree in which it approaches that purely human 
feeling, and so attests itself through its moral working; 
“that devotion to God is so utterly independent of our opin- 
ions about God”; that “ uncorrupted love, free from preju- 
dices,” gentleness, peaceableness, benevolence, inward devo- 
tion to God it is, in which the power of faith has to manifest 
itself, and by which alone its work is to be determined. 
Nathan is the glorification of an Aufklaerung which holds 
the common humanity to be more important than the posi- 
tive theology, morality more important than dogma, and 
which therefore judges each individual not according to what 
he believes, but only according to what he is and what he 
does. This glorification is, however, at the same time, Less- 
ing’s own confession of faith; and if, indeed, he did not him- 
self tell us that “*‘Nathan’s’ feeling towards all positive 
religions was always his own,” we should yet feel from the 
warmth with which he has painted him, the love with which 
he has perfected the picture, that his hero is, in this case, 
himself; or, more exactly, his own ideal, that he has put in 
his mouth the best which he has and knows. 

What importance, however, is to be attributed, from this 
stand-point, to positive religion, and especially to Chris- 
tianity ? 

Concerning this, Lessing declared himself, in his earlier 
writings, only incidentally and with restriction to particular 
questions. In Christranity of the Reason, he made the at- 
tempt to derive the doctrine of the Trinity from reasonable 
grounds, arguing, after the manner of Leibnitz, that God, 
since he thought himself from eternity in his complete per- 
fection, must even therein have created a being like himself. 
But what value he attributed to this belief himself, how far 
his derivation of the same was meant to be in earnest or 
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only by way of experiment, it is hard to decide; at any rate, 
however, the doctrine which it was to establish would be 
raised, by its means, from a positive religion to a part of the 
religion of reason; if, finally, he repeats the same deduction 
in one of his latest writings, he gives it here partly only as a 
possible attempt to find in the doctrine of the Trinity in 
general a reasonable sense; and, further, that to which it 
finally runs, if we observe more closely, is no longer the 
trinity of persons in God, but the necessity that God should 
create in the world an antitype of his perfection. Still less 
is his faith in this dogma to be concluded from his remarks 
upon the treatise in which Leibnitz opposed Wissowatius’ 
objections to the Trinity; indeed, he does not once say that 
he finds those objections really refuted by Leibnitz, but only 
that Leibnitz was right if he held it to be illogical, and an 
absurdity to deny the divine nature to Christ, as most of the 
Socinians did, yet to concede him, in spite of this, a divine 
dignity and reverence. A second treatise in the same year 
(1773), which is similarly devoted to the defence of a Leib- 
nitzian principle, that upon Leibnitz on Eternal Punishment, 
would also be called in vain to help save Lessing’s orthodoxy, 
or even to prove his agreement with the Christian dogma in 
particular points; for the scriptural and church doctrine is 
here interpreted by him in a sense which is throughout 
foreign to it. In place of the heavenly bliss and the damna- 
tion of hell appear the natural effects of our good and evil 
deeds; and the eternity of the punishment of hell is found in 
the fact that these effects, like everything which has once 
entered into the natural order of things, extend, in their 
consequences, to all the future. Heaven and hell are no 
more separate places and conditions, but every one shall, 
even were he in heaven, carry his hell in himself, in the evil 
which he has done, and, even were he in hell, his heaven, in 
the good which he has done. If, indeed, many more such 
works of Lessing were at hand, they would prove only this, 
that he wished to preserve for the Christian dogmas the 
possibility of a reasonable interpretation, without represent- 
ing a single one of their definitions in the way in which 
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they are conceived in the Church confessions; that he be- 
lieved that there lie truths at the bottom of them, which, 
surely, “dimly felt, more than clearly perceived, have been 
strong enough to enforce themselves in this way.” In all 
these discussions he had reference only to historical justice 
towards the dogma, not to the proof of its absolute truth, its 
validity for us. Lessing censured the Aufklaerung of his 
time because it violated this historical justice, because it 
treated essential definitions of the Church’s faith simply as 
absurdities ; so far, however, as his dogmatic assent to these 
was demanded, he stood opposed to them no less freely and 
decidedly than that. 

To a completer presentation of his view concerning posi- 
tive religion, Lessing was led by the coatroversies in which 
the publication of the “ Wolfenbuettel Fragments” involved 
him. 

The “ Apology for the Reasonable Worshippers of God,” 
which the Hamburg Professor, Hermann Samuel Reimarus, 
had written but not published, is the profoundest and clear- 
est attack upon Christianity and revealed religion in general, 
which, up to that time, had been undertaken. The author 
of this work was a man who, on account of his character 
and his learning, stood justly in the highest honor; a decided 
disciple of the Wolffian philosophy, whose theological conse- 
quences no other so clearly perceived and so sharply devel- 
oped ; a writer for whom not alone his learned philosophical 
works, but also his widely-read treatises in the province of 
natural theology, had won a high name. When he put 
upon paper his doubts: concerning the belief of his church, 
and, through a whole generation, labored continually to 
make his original sketch completer, by new elaborations, 
this was not, in the first place, to produce an effect upon 
others, but to help himself to clearness and certainty: he 
wished to satisfy a want of his truth-seeking soul, his scien- 
tific conscience, and, at least to himself and his most confi- 
dential friends, to express what he did not venture to say 
publicly, and what he believed his time was not ripe enough 
to hear. He expressed it, therefore, with all the candor 
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which a clear-thinking man observes towards himself. The 
results of his earnest investigations he would submit unre- 
servedly, without shrinking from any conclusion whatever, 
however strange and blasphemous they might appear to the 
prevailing opinion. It will be conceived that a Lessing 
found himself attracted in the highest degree by the work of 
Reimarus, as it was entrusted to him, after the death of the 
author, by his family, which was on most friendly terms 
with Lessing. He found here what he had sought in vain 
until now among the representations of the theological 
Aufklaerung, a consistent criticism, a fearless criticism, 
going to the root, the direct antithesis of that halfness, so 
disagreeable to him, which led the defenders of belief to 
make most insignificant concessions to the Aufklaerung, and 
the spokesmen of the Aufklaerung to do the same towards 
belief; but, at the same time, an earnest criticism, proceed- 
ing with German profoundness, which, sustained by compre- 
hensive learning and a rigorous philosophic training, was so 
far removed from the wanton tone and the superficial dog- 
matizing of a Voltaire and his echoers. If Reimarus had 
counted it premature to step into publicity with his criti- 
cism, Lessing, younger and more resolute than he, was of 
the opinion that it was precisely the right time for it, and, 
since censorship difficulties stood in the way of printing the 
entire work, he concluded to publish some of the more 
important sections, as “ Fragments of an Anonymous Author,” 
in the Contributions to History and Literature, which was 
issued by him, and was free from censorship. Of the seven 
Fragments which he published from 1774 to 1778, the first 
two (“On the Toleration of the Deists,” and “On the Decry- 
ing of Reason from the Pulpit”) defended the right of free 
inquiry in general; the third proyed, in the most striking 
manner, the “Impossibility of a Revelation which all men 
can believe in a fixed way,” and the preposterousness of the 
assumption that God has made eternal blessedness depend- 
ent on faith in a revelation unknown to the great majority 
of men; the fourth and fifth discussed the religion of the 
Old Testament, one subjecting the account of the passage of 
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the Israelites through the Red Sea to an inexorable criti- 
cism; the other seeking to show, from the content of 
the Old Testament writings, and especially from the lack in 
them of the faith in immortality, that they can make no 
claim to the character of an express revelation; the sixth 
fragment reached the result, from a careful examination of 
the evangelical accounts of the resurrection of Jesus, that 
those accounts are full of the most irreconcilable contradic- 
tions and the most glaring improbabiiities; that his disciples, 
surprised, like himself, by his fall, and deceived in their Messi- 
anic expectations, now first invented the prophecies of Jesus 
concerning his death, his resurrection, and his future return, 
removed his body secretly from the grave, and put in circu- 
lation the various sorts of stories of appearances of the risen 
one. In connection with this, finally, the last fragment, 
which belonged to a somewhat earlier section of the work, 
and was published by Lessing separately, maintained the 
position that Jesus purposed not simply the moral perfec- 
tion of men through moral principles, the purity and reason- 
ableness of which Reimarus readily acknowledges, but also 
the founding of a worldly Messianic kingdom, which was to 
have been instituted by violent means, through a subversion 
of the Jewish constitution: only after this plan was frus- 
trated by his execution did his disciples embrace the altered 
system of the sacrificial death and the glorification of the 
Messias, with which they succeeded in founding a new world 
religion. 

What Lessing thus communicated was only the smaller por- 
tion of the extensive work of Reimarus, which entered into 
a thorough discussion of the historical and dogmatic content 
of the biblical writings ; but it was enough to give a clear 
idea of the spirit of the work, of the decidedness and the 
importance of its objections to the Church’s belief; and it 
was more than enough to raise in the theological world the 
most intense sensation, the most passionate agitation, the 
most violent attacks upon the fragmentist and his editor. 
Lessing had not, indeed, neglected to distinguish his own 
matter from that of his unnamed author; he had acted as 
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though his publication was only meant to draw out at last, 
through a well-grounded attack upon the Christian religion, 
a well-grounded defence of the same; he had here and there 
called attention to points where the author might be met; 
he had declared, finally, that, in the worst case, if the 
author’s objections were really irrefutable, still only the out- 
works of the religion had been damaged, the religion itself 
remained unharmed. But however much he assumed the 
mask of the apologist, this was really too transparent to 
deceive any one; and if, on the other hand, he would 
abandon the dogmatic shell of Christianity, in order to save 
its religious kernel, here also was it only to be expected 
that this distinction would be perfectly unintelligible to 
almost all, Aufklaerers and Orthodox alike,— that the most, 
indeed, would doubt its sincerity. It could not fail, there- 
fore, that the attacks which the boldness of the fragmentist 
challenged should immediately direct themselves against 
Lessing also,— that he should find himself compelled, in self- 
defence, to enter more fully into the discussion. To this 
participation we are indebted for those classical works of 
theological controversy, those unsurpassed models of logical 
keenness, active inspiration, polemic completeness, crushing 
wit, clear in development, bright in representation, living, 
happily conceived, everywhere striking in expression; for 
those dramatic delineations of his opponents which have 
secured to the most zealous and clumsy of them, the Ham- 
burg chief-pastor Goeze, for all time, so long as there is a 
German literature, the ambiguous honor of standing as the 
type of a narrow dogmatist, an obtrusive counsellor of con- 
science, an intolerant watchman of Zion. But we are also 
indebted to this for a series of most important discussions, 
appearing in and with these controversial writings, through 
which a more perfect insight into Lessing’s views concern- 
ing religion and Christianity is first opened to us. 

The point around which all here turns is that already 
touched,— the distinction between religion as such and its 
outward form, the doctrines, stories, and books in which its 
content for a certain time became fixed. So far as the latter 
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are concerned, Lessing is, in the main, at one with Reimarus. 
He has, indeed, a worthier and historically correcter idea 
than Reimarus of the men and the books of the Bible; he 
derives the positive in religion, that which differs from 
rational religion, not from deceitful inventions and selfish 
motives; he is able to comprehend the imperfect religious 
ideas of past ages from the gradualness of historical develop- 
ment, the unhistoric in the scriptural narrations from the 
circumstances under which, and the way in which, they had 
their origin. But the infallibility of these narrations he 
opposes no less decidedly than his fragmentist; he main- 
tains, for instance, and in a strikingly superior manner, the 
existence of the contradictions which had been pointed out 
in the accounts of the resurrection,* and he knows no better 
advice to give to the orthodox, whom Reimarus had con- 
fused with the remark that three million people could not 
possibly have effected a passage through the Red Sea in one 
night, than the ironical advice to declare the incompre- 
hensible quickness of the passage to be a miracle likewise. 
How he judged the Church’s doctrinal system, how he 
judged the morality of many Bible characters, we have 
already seen. Only one needs not on this account, as he 
believes, to count the matter of Christianity and religion by 
any means as lost. ‘“ The letter,” he says, “is not the spirit, 
and the Bible is not religion.” Religion is independent of 
the Bible in its origin, its content is not the same, it does 
not owe its truth to the Scriptures, and is not to be accepted 
on the testimony of Scripture. “Christianity existed before 
evangelists and apostles wrote.” It spread itself at first and, 
in the main, for centuries, not by writings, but by oral com- 
munication; our gospels had their rise only gradually, as 
secondary sources of history, from the old Hebrew gospel, 
and it was still longer before the collection of New Testa- 
ment books was completed; but after this time, indeed, 


* What he says, at the same time, that there are inevitably such contradictions 
in every historical tradition, and also in the most assured facts, is a poor comfort, 
where a fact is concerned, for which we must demand unconditional certainty. It is 
precisely on this ground, as to the nature of historical tradition, that he finds all 
historical proofs of the truth of Christianity insufficient. 
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during the first four centuries, or, at least, until the Council 
of Nicza, the Church, as Lessing believes, sought its highest 
dogmatic authority not in the Scripture, but in the “rule of 
faith,” the orally propagated confession. Christianity cannot 
possibly, therefore, be so dependent upon the Scriptures for 
its existence that it could not continue, if all that the evan- 
gelists and apostles wrote should be lost. Also the Script- 
ures are not at all so composed as they must have been, were 
they the sole and infallible source of our faith. Along with 
their religious contents they contain very much which does 
not belong to religion, and in which, as Lessing says, they 
“are not similarly infallible”; or much more, if we will 
restore their proper meaning, they contain imperfect and 
wrong representations, delineations of persons and occur- 
rences, which can serve us in no wise as examples and for 
edification, accounts unworthy of belief, and full of contra- 
dictions; and, on the other hand, there is lacking not alone 
to the Old Testament, as Lessing concedes to-his fragment- 
ist, the doctrine of immortality and, indeed, the true concep- 
tion of the unity of God, but also in the New he does not see, 
as we shall find, that the highest degree of religious percep- 
tion was reached. Very far, therefore, is the truth of religion 
from being dependent upon the authority of the Scriptures, 
the authority of the Scriptures depending much rather on 
their religious truth: “Religion is not true, because the 
evangelists and apostles taught it, but they taught it because 
it is true; the scriptural traditions must be explained from 
the inner truth of religion, and all the scriptural traditions 
can give that no inner truth, if it has none.” To wish to 
prove the truth of a religion in a historical way seems to our 
critic utterly nonsensical; partly because that certainty 
which religious faith requires can never be won in this way, 
and partly because all such proofs have to do with some- 
thing other than that with which religion has todo. All 
historical proofs rest on testimonies and on our confidence 
in those testimonies; they can therefore never fix more than 
probability, perhaps the greatest possible probability, but 
never that absolute certainty which we must demand, if we 
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are to adopt a dogma and base our happiness upon it. But 
if this were not indeed so, still those proofs instruct us 
always concerning certain facts only; religion, on the con- 
trary, deals with our moral and theological conceptions, and 
conceptions are not to be established from matters of fact, 
but only from their inner truth. Of this inner truth of 
religion, the theologian shall convince himself through 
demonstration ; for the simple Christian, the experience of 
its moral workings is sufficient. To the one it is certified 
through the reason; to the other, through the feelings; but 
neither the one nor the other creates his faith out of history. 
“ Accidental truths of history,” says Lessing, “can never 
become the proof of necessary truths of reason.” One may 
not judge otherwise concerning the historical in Christianity. 
Let no matter what prophecies have been fulfilled in Christ 
and miracles have been wrought by him, we have not our- 
selves experienced the fulfilment of these prophecies, have 
not ourselves seen the miracles; for us they are only 
“accounts of fulfilled prophecies,” only “accounts of mira- 
cles,”"— that is, they are something quite other, something 
much less sure, than self-experienced miracles. For us, that 
“demonstration of the spirit and of power” (as Origen has 
called the proof from prophecy and miracle) has “ neither 
spirit nor power more”; it has “sunk down to human testi- 
monies of spirit and power.” But if we would accept these 
testimonies, what would result? If I “have nothing his- 
torical to oppose” to the resurrection of Christ (Lessing 
has, however, on the contrary, as is well known, very much 
to oppose), must I therefore hold it true that he was the Son 
of God? “In what connection does my inability to oppose 
something important to the testimonies concerning that stand 
to any obligation to believe something against which my 
reason struggles?” That the risen One gave himself out to 
be, on this account, the Son of God, and has become so 
accepted, that may be. “For these truths, as truths of one 
and the same class, follow quite naturally from one another. 
But now spring over, with that historical truth, into quite 
another class of truths, and demand of me that I shall 
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remodel all my metaphysical and moral conceptions accord- 
ing to that; expect me, because I can bring no credible 
witness to disprove the resurrection of Christ, to change all 
my fundamental ideas concerning .the nature of God,—if 
that is not a usréfacu cic d2A0yévoc, then I do not know what 
Aristotle understood under that term. If it be said, how- 
ever, what surely is the position of supernaturalism,—the 
supernaturalism of that time as well as of the present,— we 
believe the dogma because it is supported by the declara- 
tions of Christ, and those declarations on account of his 
miracles and his resurrection, Lessing answers, that Christ 
made those declarations, is, indeed, in the same way, only 
historicaliy certain; and if the inspiration of the Bible 
writers be referred to, as warrant for the same, he observes 
it is also unfortunately only historically certain that these 
writers were inspired and could not err. ‘That is the ugly, 
broad ditch, over which I cannot go.” 

In this way the critic distinguishes between the content 
of religion and the historical facts to which the origin of 
religion gives rise, the accounts which these facts have 
occasioned; and he thus assaults, with an emphasis greater 
than that of any one before him, that “ bibliolatry,” which 
was the peculiar original sin of Protestant theology. Let 
us follow him on this way, and see what is to be recognized 
as the real essence of Christianity. The Bible, we have 
heard, is not religion; but that it contains religion Lessing 
will not deny. The question is only how it contains it? 
Does it contain it entire and perfect? Does it contain it as 
divine revelation? Is Christianity, as it believes itself, the 
perfect religion, and is it founded as such by the Deity in a 
supernatural way ? 

That the first is to be denied, Lessing has declared at the 
close of his “ Education of the Human Race,” with such 
precision that he relieves us from all further reference. One 
might rather be inclined to give an affirmative answer, in his 
name, to the second question. In his additions to the Frag- 
ments, Lessing speaks not seldom as though he did not 
doubt the revealed character of the Old and New Testa- 
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ment religion. He says, whether there can and must be a 
revelation, and what it is likely to be, only the reason can 
decide ; but when once a religion is recognized as revealed, 
that which transcends reason must be expected in it, and its 
teachings must be accepted on its testimony, without scien- 
tific proofs. He maintains against Reimarus, that if, indeed, 
in the books of the Old Testament, neither immortality nor 
the unity of God is taught in the strict sense, we can yet 
conclude nothing from that against their divine character ; 
for these are truths which the reason can find of itself; that 
however which cannot prove an immediately divine origin, 
where it is present, can also not disprove the same where it 
is absent (a conclusion, it may be remarked, by the by, 
which Lessing would hardly have let pass unchallenged in 
another). And on the same occasion he published the first 
half of that essay, of which so great use has been made, in 
which he represented revelation as a divine education of the 
human race. But what Lessing here calls revelation is (as 
Schwarz also shows), according to the nature of the subject, 
nothing else than a natural, historical development. Reve- 
lation indeed gives nothing to mankind which mankind 
could not find without a revelation, and not rarely (as 
Lessing expressly observes) has found without revelation 
even earlier and better than with the Old Testament revela- 
tion; is not, then, the so-called revelation exactly that over 
which Lessing, in another place, with so good ground, 
makes merry,—‘*a revelation which reveals nothing,” whose 
“name people hold by, while having thrown away the thing 
itself”? If, further, revelation links itself so exactly to the 
wants and the development of man that it advances from 
lower to higher just with these; if even Christianity is not 
its highest and most perfect form, how is this imperfection 
of the revealed religion compatible with the character of a 
revelation, an immediate divine communication? Lessing, 
indeed, represents the matter as though the higher degree is 
distinguished from the lower simply by the fact that, to that 
which is revexled on the lower plane, a further revelation is 
added on the higher, as though the revelation was simply a 
3 
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quantitative one. But in reality it is, at the same time, 
necessarily that of a qualitative opposition. He who stands 
lower in his knowledge has not only a smaller number of 
correct ideas than he who stands higher, but also a greater 
number of incorrect ones; he not only does not know much 
which the other knows, but, for that very reason, he forms 
a false opinion about that which he does not know. If the 
Old Testament is distinguished from the New, according to 
Lessing, principally in knowing of no immortality and in 
not having the true conception of the unity of God, there is 
yet, indeed, connected immediately with the first of these 
defects (in spite of all that is said in the “* Education of the 
Human Race”) the wrong belief that good and evil must 
receive their reward in this life (in Job, for instance), and 
the denial of immortality (in Ecclesiastes, for* instance), 
and, equally immediately, with the second, the delusion that 
the heathen gods are also real gods, only not so powerful, 
and the partial idea that Jehovah chose only this one people 
for himself. If Christianity (likewise after Lessing) lacks 
perfection, because it teaches us to do good not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of the future reward, it thus crowds 
impure and misleading motives beneath those which are 
genuine and moral. Judaism is therefore, in this case, 
related to Christianity, Christianity to rational religion, not 
simply as the partial truth to the full and perfect, but as 
those mixed with errors, and indeed with very important 
errors, to the pure. Errors, however, can form no part of a 
divine revelation; and if they could, then, as Lessing him- 
self remarks, they would stand directly in the way of the 
educating purpose of the revelation; they would hinder 
every advance towards a higher plane just as surely as the 
Ptolemaic system, so long as it was held to be a part of the 
revealed faith, hindered the Copernican. If one admits 
that an advance‘from imperfect to perfect takes place in 
religions which account themselves revealed, then one must 
logically give up deriving them from an immediate divine 
revelation. 

Lessing himself yielded here to no illusion. Against a 
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Goeze he would, indeed, as he writes to his brother, hold by 
all means the position that he could not approach him as he 
would one who was not a Christian. In the controversies, 
therefore, which the Fragments occasioned, he allowed the 
conception of revelation to go, in the rule, untouched. 
Besides this diplomatic ground, he had also a second,—a 
pedagogic ground. That which he praises in Leignitz, that 
he willingly set his system aside and sought to guide every 
one to the truth in the way in which he found him; that 
which, in “ Ernst and Falk,” he points out as the rule for the 
Freemasons, to let their lights burn as long as they will and 
can, not to put them out before the sunrise, and then to take 
care in the first place that the stumps can be kindled again, 
or that new lights be ready,— that he made his own duty. 
But where he feels himself bound by no such considerations, 
there he declares himself as clearly as we could ever wish. 
In the “ Education of the Human Race,” he confesses indeed 
that the historical truth of the Christian religion “looks 
questionable,” and what he had at first called an immediate 
revelation of rational truths he immediately explains on the 
basis that God allowed or ordained that pure, rational truths 
should, for a time, be taught as immediately revealed truths.* 
He expresses himself no less plainly in the preface to this 
work. “Why do we not rather wish,” he says here. “ to 
see, in all positive religions, nothing more than the course 
according to which the human understanding, single and 
alone, can develop itself? . . . God’s hand in everything, 
only not in our errors?” And with this agrees perfectly 
what we read in “Ernst and Falk”: One state is precisely 
as impossible as one religion. From differences of climate 
there result “very different needs and satisfactions, conse- 
quently very different manners and customs, consequently 
very different moral teachings, consequently very different 


* Similarly in Fragment Ten: Truths which now are plain to the commonest 
man must once have appeared hardly conceivable, and therefore immediately 
inspired by God. But, according to the “Education of the Human Race,” § 4, the 
revelation is said to give men only such rational truths. The appearance of revela- 
tion rises, therefore, generally only from the fact that certain truths, originating in the 


reason, seem inconceivable upon their first appearance, that one is not conscious of 
their origin in reason. 
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religions.” At the same time, however, in the words, 
“various political constitutions, various religions,” it is 
pointed out that positive religion is derived not simply from 
the natural differences of men, but also from political needs 
and political convenience. The latter point of view comes 
more strongly to the front in the Fragment, * On the Origin 
of Revealed Religion.” The content of natural religion, 
according to that representation, consists in this, that man 
perceives God, seeks for the worthiest conceptions of him, 
and has regard to these conceptions in all his thoughts and 
deeds. This natural religion would, under natural condi- 
tions, assume with each that narrower form which corre- 
sponded with the estimate of its powers; and since this 
varies with every man, there would be as many natural 
religions as there are men. But since these differences 
threatened danger to civil society, the need arose of making 
religion common. In behalf of this, “men had to unite in 
regard to certain things and ideas, and to attribute to these 
conventional things and ideas just that importance and 
necessity which the natural religious truths had in them- 
selves”; men had, out of the religion of nature, “to build a 
positive religion,” in the same way as they had to build, out 
of the law of nature, a positive law. This positive religion 
received its sanction through the authority of its founder, 
who claimed that the conventional in the same, even as the 
essential, came from God,—the positive religion became 
revealed. So far now as it was everywhere alike necessary 
to settle upon certain things for the sake of the public wor- 
ship of God, are all “ positive and revealed religions” alike 
true; so far as this conventional weakens and supplants the 
essential, are they all alike false. The best, however, “is 
that which contains the fewest conventional additions to the 
natural religion which least limits the good workings of the 
natural religion.” It is precisely this, indeed, which Lessing 
preaches in Nathan, from “his old pulpit, the theatre.” For 
it is here said to the disputing brothers that none of them 
has the genuine ring so long as they love themselves most ; 
or, leaving the figure, it is said to the disputing religions 
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that none of them is the true religion so long as it lays the 
chief stress on its peculiarity, on that in it which is positive 
and conventional, but each only in the case and in the 
degree that, in devotion to God and love for men, it fosters 
that which is the common essence of all religion; and even 
so we see that the insight and moral elevation of those con- 
cerned become greater in just the degree in which they 
raise themselves from that which is positive in their religion 
to that which is common. Lessing lias himself gathered into 
these words the moral of his piece: “It teaches that not 
yesterday, for the first time, were there those, among all 
sorts of people, who set themselves above all positive relig- 
ion, and were yet good people”; and he observes, at the 
same time, for the sake of justifying his historical back- 
ground, “that the injury which revealed religions cause 
mankind can never have been more conspicuous to a reason- 
ble man than in the times of the Crusades.” 

In the light of these declarations, Lessing’s doctrine con- 
cerning revelation looks certainly somewhat different from 
what one might suppose after a superficial consideration of 
particular points; and one will have to think twice before 
making the unpromising attempt — which has been made by 
many modern theologians who seem to know only the 
* Education of the Human Race,” among Lessing’s theologi- 
cal writings, and even this not beyond the bare letters — to 
borrow from Lessing grounds of defence for an apology for 
supernaturalism. His view of religion is, in its general 
features, that of the Aufklaerung of his time. The essential 
in every religion is exclusively natural religion, and this 
ground itself, as well in its origin as in its truth, simply and 
solely on the reason. This religion of reason can only lose, 
it can never gain, through all the various additions which 
are made to it; the positive in religion is, as such, an evil ; 
he who can dispense with it stands higher than he who needs 
‘ it; it is, therefure, not only one’s right, but also one’s duty, 
to free one’s self from it. But as men are, and by reason of 
the conditions under which their, spiritual life develops 
itself, this evil is, at any rate for long periods of history, a 
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necessary evil, partly because civil society cannot do with- 
out a positive religion, partly because rational truth itself 
appears, at a certain stage of culture, as something positive, 
imparted by God. Every positive religion, however, is a 
revealed religion, for it can only be founded upon faith in a 
pretended revelation; this pretence now (for Lessing did 
not express himself on this point) may proceed from calcula- 
tion or from the peculiar conviction of the founder of the 
religion. Revelation is the form which the promulgation of 
a new religious teaching receives in the eyes of the people, 
perhaps also in the eyes of the promulgator himself. But 
although this form, in comparison with the pure rational 
faith, is to be ever regarded as a hindrance and:a limitation, 
it can still be, under certain circumstances, not only neces- 
sary, but also beneficial; it can be, indeed, a quite indis- 
pensable means for the religious development of our race. 
So long as man is under age, he needs education; so long as 
the human race exists, there will be a need of revelation. 
It is this concession which, before all else, distinguishes 
Lessing’s judgment concerning the positive in religion from 
the prevailing view of the Aufklaerung of the time, to the 
advantage of the latter; whereas he agrees with that in the 
conviction that the worth of the same is purely relative, its 
necessity purely historical, and therefore transitory, depend- 
ent on certain conditions, periods, and stages of culture. 
From this point of view, the history of religion is con- 
sidered in the “Education of the Human Race.”* The 
history of the divine revelation forms the nominal theme of 
this famous, but not always rightly understood, little work ; 
its real theme, according to the author’s meaning, is the 
religious development of mankind, so far as this has accom- 
plished itself in the form of the Jewish and Christian 
revealed faith. Lessing perceives, in this development, a 
regular connection, a gradual advance towards a determined 
end; he traces this, like everything in the world, in corre- 
spondence with his general philosophical and religious con- 


«The most immediate predecessor of this work is Leibnitz, in the preface to the 
“ Theodicy.” 
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viction, to the divine reason and providence, and he there- 
fore considers revelation, or that which he calls revelation, 
as a divine arrangement for the moral and religious culture 
of mankind, as a divine education of the human race. From 
the idea of education the course which that development 
has taken is explained. Education gives man nothing 
which he could not have from himself; it gives him this 
only quicker and easier. So also revelation gives the human 
race nothing to which reason, left to itself, would not come ; 
it gives him this only sooner. That is, as has already been ° 
remarked, revelation is nothing other than the first form 
which the religious development of the race assumes, the 
faith which anticipates the results of later religious insight. 
Every development *. however, gradual,—a continuous 
advance from the imperfect to the perfect. Religious devel- 
opment must also obey this law; or, in the language of our 
treatise, revelation must, like every education, have its fixed, 
regular progress impeded, and regulate itself, at every step, 
according to the pupil’s capacities and power of comprehen- 
sion. These belonged to the Jewish people, at first, only in 
a very low degree; they were a rude, savage people. To 
such a people, a perfect religion could not, as Lessing says, 
be immediately communicated, as his proper meaning is, it 
could not be found by them; or, if some individual among 
them found it, as it were, it could not be received by them. 
It is thus entirely natural that the Jewish religion should 
long have corresponded to the idea of religion only very 
imperfectly, and never completely; that various other peo- 
ples outran the Jews in their religious conceptions, while 
many still remained behind them; that they first received 
pure monotheism from the Persian, in the exile, the belief 
in immortality, so far as it spread itself generally among 
them, yet later, from the Greeks in Egypt. On the other 
hand, however, the peculiar course which the history and 
development of the Jewish people took —in the very need 
and conflicts through which it was necessary to come to a 
purer religion —had precisely the effect of making these 
take the deeper root in them, and thus there could proceed 
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from them a monotheistic world-religion. This world-relig- 
ion was Christianity, the second, higher step in the “ educa- 
tion,” the religious development of the race.* Lessing 
points out, as the peculiar superiority of Christianity, that 
Christ became the first really practical teacher of the immor- 
tality of the soul, by which the relation of Christianity to 
Judaism is certainly neither exhaustively nor quite correctly 
defined. This ground doctrine was then mixed, by his 
disciples with others, whose truth was less clear to our 
reason, whose use was less important, but concerning which 
Lessing still seeks to show, in the way with which we are 
already acquainted, that there are also perhaps truths 
hidden in them which our reason may verify on closer con- 
sideration. Be this, however, as it may, the writings which 
contain these teachings, the New Testament books, have, in 
any case, contributed more than all others to the enlighten- 
ment of the human understanding. If the Old Testament 
writings were the first lesson-book of the human race, then 
are the second more valuable and better. But still every 
lesson-book is intended only to train the scholar’s understand 
ing, to help him to independence, and thus to make itself dis- 
pensable: every education has its goal. The religious edu- 
cation, too, must have its goal; the religious development of 
mankind must lead, in the end, to a plane on which it can 
, dispense with the doubtful supports of a revealed faith, on 
which it can fulfil its aims purely and independently. But 
where this goal is to be sought, Lessing does not leave us in 
doubt. The essence of religion, the final purpose of all 
religious activity, lies for him in its moral working; the 
highest grade of religious life can only consist in this moral 
working in its perfect purity, in the expectation from relig- 
ion of nothing else, in the willing of good with no secondary 
considerations. Nothing but this is really Lessing’s ideal. 
When man feels perfectly convinced, indeed, of a better 
future, yet has not necessarily to borrow from that future 
motives for his action; when he does good because it is 


«That this does not contradict the way in which the relation of Christianity to 
Judaism is represented in Nathan, Strauss shows in his essay on Nathan. 
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good, not because arbitrary rewards are set upon it, then, 
declares Lessing, it is here, “the time of perfecting,’ “the 
time of a new, everlasting gospel.” The “lesson-books of 
the new covenant” have done their work; the human race 
has outgrown its childhood; it has entered the ripeness of 
manhood ; the revealed faith must give place to the pure 
religion of the reason. 

In this survey of the future, Lessing gave a pregnant 
expression to his religious conviction. He is too intelli- 
gent and too just to deny the historical importance of the 
positive religions, resting on belief in revelation and author- 
ity. But he is also too deeply penetrated by the spirit of 
the period of the Aufklaerung not to feel himself hemmed in 
by this positive religion on all sides too deeply to be able to 
bear the thought that mankind shall never free itself from 
this ban. He declares it to be an outright * blasphemy,” 
when it is maintained that the divine education of man will 
never reach its goal; that our race will never become ripe 
enough to pass from the tutelage of revealed faith into the 
freedom of the pure religion of reason. But as perfectly as 
he here agrees with the most radical representatives of the 
philosophy of the time, so far does he go beyond them in the 
closer definition of the end to which he will see mankind 
conducted. In the common Aufklaerung of taat time, 
scarcely any other feature is so noticeable as the extraordi- 
nary value which was attributed to the belief in immor- 
tality. Almost the entire creed of not a few had shrunk 
into this one article. ‘They had sooner give up their God 
and their Christ than the continuance of personal existence 
after death. After the ego had beaten to pieces all other 
gods as Goezes, it maintained its own infiniteness all the 
more tenaciously. They did not even know how to recom- 
mend moral obligation save through the prospect of a 
future recompense. Against this “selfishness of the human 
heart,” Lessing’s pure, morally healthy nature protested. 
He did not entertain the least doubt of life after death, if, 
indeed, he was inclined to think of the same in the form of 
a metempsychosis. But he would not allow the belief in 
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this future life to be made a moral motive, the unselfish joy 
in the good to be polluted by. regard to reward or punish- 
ment. The time of the “eternal gospel” is first come for 
him; the human race has first really outgrown the tutelage 
of a positive religion; it has first reached “its full Aufklae- 
rung,” when it has won the “ purity of heart” which makes 
it able to love virtue for its own sake. As Lessing there- 
fore goes beyond the common Aufklaerung of his time by 
virtue of the historic sense, which enables him to perceive, 
in the positive religions, a natural production and an indis- 
pensable condition of the spiritual development of mankind, 
in the reciprocal relations of these religions, a gradual 
advance to ever higher perfection, so he goes beyond it also 
in the purification and deepening of the conception which it 
had formed of rational religion and moral aims. In the 
same measure, however, that Lessing advances beyond the 
stand-point of his time, does he advance the stand-point of 
the after time. The thinker is at the same time a prophet; 
and if we can be doubtful whether the time will ever come, 
which he saw in the far distance, the time in which the race 
as a whole will be far enough along to need a religion of 
authority no more, yet can we be the less in doubt as to the 
significance which his universal thoughts upon religion had 
for the immediate future. In the “ Education of the Human 
Race” lies, as its innermost kernel, the ground-thought of 
the Hegelian philosophy of religion, and in the gospel of 
pure morality lies the ground-thought of the Kantian ethics. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM.* 


I am here to redeem —I am sorry to say, very imperfectly’ 
—a promise to speak upon some point of the relation 
between morals and politics. And certainly the times are 
fruitful of texts, when great parties are dissolving and 
reorganizing upon a question of simple honesty; namely, 
whether a nation, like an individual, is morally bound to 
keep its word. But I venture to hope that, in the exercise 
of that clemency of. which I feel already sure, you will 
excuse me from any abstract discussion, and allow me to 
speak plainly of one of the chief sources of immoral politics 
in this country,—the system of our civil service. And if I 
should seem to strike a note dissonant with the tone of your 
proceedings, I might plead that our distinguished friend, 
Dr. Bellows (who justly holds that his clerical office does 
not release him from duty as a citizen, but rather imposes 
upon his profession the duty of moral leadership in polities) 
is the president of a society for promoting this reform. But 
in the presence of those who seek higher rules both of 
public and private living I shall make no apology. The 
evil to which I call your attention explains much of what 
seems to so many observers the moral deterioration of our 
political character; and its reform, based, as it must be, 
upon popular intelligence, offers the chief hope of a higher 
political morality. The statement of what the system is is 
the most trenchant appeal to public opinion, and is the most 
powerful argument for reform. Bear with me, brethren, if 
it seem to you trite and tedious, for I cannot help feeling 
that I am doing something to bring morality and politics 
nearer together when I am telling this story to so many of 
those who, more than any other class in the community, 
influence the moral and intelligent sentiment of the country. 
“T like,” said the old English squire, “I like to talk with 
my rector; for, in talking with him, I am talking with the 
whole parish.” 


* An ad‘tressjdelivered at the National Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Churches, Friday, Sept. 20, 1878, by George Wm. Curtis. 
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Now, the principle of the system of the civil service of 
this country is not new. Bolingbroke described it, nearly 
two hundred years ago, in England, when he and his friends 
had come into power at the head of the State. “ Our prin- 
cipal views,” said Bolingbroke, “were the preservation of 
this power, great employment for ourselves, and great oppor- . 
tunities of rewarding those who had helped to raise us, and 
of hurting those who stood in opposition to us.” This was 
the polished phrase of the Englishman. Hear, now, in our 
own vernacular, spoken nearly fifty years ago by Samuel 
Swartwout. of the State of New York,—hear, now, the doc- 
trine of Bolingbroke, as it is understood by us. Swartwout 
had hurried to Washington, upon Jackson’s inauguration, to 
get an office; and he writes to an office-seeker in New York 
who had begged his aid: “The great goers are the new 
men, the old troopers being all spavined and ring-boned 
from previous hard travel. I’ve got the botts, the fetlock, 
hip-joint, gravel, halt, and founders, and I assure you, if I 
can keep my own legs I shall do well; but I’m darned if I 
can carry any weight with me.... Whether or not I shall 
get anything in the general scramble for plunder remains to 
be proven, but I rather think I shall.” This degrading 
scramble for plunder, which Swartwout so graphically 
describes, and with which we are all so familiar; this 
notorious abuse of the very worst days of English politics, 
which the good sense of England to-day has entirely dis- 
carded, is now known to the politics of the world as the 
*“ American system.” A change of party administration 
implies not only a change of the political agents of the new 
policy, but, with certain important exceptions, of the clerks 
in every bureau, of the messengers at every door, of the 
porters and carters of every warehouse, of the keepers of 
every lighthouse, of the rowers of every custom-house boat, 
of the washers of floors, the dusters of furniture, the 
makers of fires, in every public building in the country. If 
a free-trade administration comes in, there must be no 
trimmer of lamps whose views squint towards protection ; 
and if the friends of internal improvements carry the elec- 
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tion, and there be a post-mistress anywhere whose cousin, 
who has a vote, is unsound upon the main question, there 
are plenty of ladies quite as capable as she, and whose 
cousins make themselves useful on the right side at the 
polls. And yet, contemptible as this system is, it is vast, it 
is thoroughly organized, it ascends in regular gradations 
from the rower in the boat, from the sweeper of the floor,— 
in regular ascending gradations, each place dependent upon 
a higher personal favor,— until it reaches, at last, the high 
appointing power of the government. The courtesy of the 
Senate —a practice of modern introduction — completes this 
structure, which is a huge hierarchy, grown up within 
our modern politics, and holding us all—every man who 
has a vote, every man who has a voice,— holding us all 
firmly in its hands, so fast that, as has been wittily said, 
when we come to an election, the only choice between 
candidates is often that of the race-course; between one 
horse lame in two legs and another lame in three. Itisa 
system so contemptible — for I do not in the least exagger- 
ate it— that it would be incredible as the practice of a 
great and intelligent nation, even if it were not so pro- 
foundly demoralizing. There is not a midshipman in the 
navy, there is not an ensign in the army, who is not always 
and everywhere proud of the buttons and the gold lace that 
show him to be a naval or a military officer of the United 
States to whom the honor of the flag and the honor of the 
national name are entrusted. And yet, by this base prac- 
tice, is not the word “office-holder” universally a term of 
reproach, which the character of the incumbent cannot turn 
aside, because-the reproach springs from the humiliating 
tenure of his office? Once for all, brethren, I gladly bear 
witness to the high character of many gentlemen, my per- 
sonal friends, in the civil service of the United States; but 
they know more truly than I can tell you that when the 
Emperor Alexander replied to Madame de Staél, he told 
the truth. ‘ Why, sire,” said the brilliant French-woman, 
“surely a despotism may be beneficent.” “ Aye, madame,” 
replied the emperor, “but it is only a happy accident.” 
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The incessant uncertainty, the fear of removal, the neces- 
sity of propitiating personal influence, the consciousness 
that merit is no protection, that there is a constant in- 
trigue to procure change, that servility is safer than honest 
independence, inevitably tend, as Daniel Webster said, forty 
years ago, to make the office-holders personal parasites. 
These things corrode their manhood, and consume their 
self-respect. Men with the same title that Sherman or 
Farragut had in the service of their country, though with- 
out the same brilliancy of record,— men with the same title 
in the civil service of their country,— have come to me with 
the tears in their eyes, have told me of the orders under 
which they were bound to act, and have declared that they 
would rather cut off their right hands than obey. But 
there was no alternative ; they obeyed, to save the bread in 
the mouths of their families. Is this not a subject fora 
moral conference, for religious teachers, to consider? Is it 
morally safe for a nation to insist that the minor business of 
its public service shall be done in a manner which destroys 
the self-respect of those who do it, and their respect also for 
honesty, fidelity, and efficiency in the discharge of duty? 
But if this be the natural result of the system upon the 
office-holder, let us see its effect upon general politics. It 
creates a class, as you see, which is distinctively, in a free 
republic, a political class. An immediate, personal, selfish 
class-interest in politics arises, which is not shared by 
the rest of the community. The whole management of 
political affairs gradually slides, and falls into its hands. 
And the object is not the national welfare: it is the domin- 
ance of the party; it is the dominance of the power that 
holds them in place, and the dominance of that special, 
personal control within the party upon which their places 
depend. Party spirit, from the. first, has been the terror of 
republics. Well, party spirit, always rancorous enough, is 
thus embittered, intensified, infuriated. Meanwhile, this 
system seizes young men with the generous ambition of our 
race to engage in public life. It binds them to its purpose ; 
for they find that the political class holds the gate to nom- 
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inations and elections; that the whole career which we 
know as public life is to be opened only by submission to 
this hierarchy. Thus the very fact that the practical power 
of politics is held by what, in this sense, is a mercenary ring 
in every party drives self-respecting men out of politics. A 
late defender of this system argues that the whole minor 
civil service ought to be political and partisan, because, 
among other reasons—why? Because so many of you, 
because so many of the best American citizens, refuse to 
take part in political affairs. But the chief reason of this 
startling fact — which every intelligent critic of our politics, 
from De Tocqueville down to our own time, has observed — 
is the system whose inevitable result is to extinguish gener- 
ous political ambition, and to set a price upon promotion 
and success which honorable and independent men are 
unwilling to pay! Certainly, Mr. President, in your pres- 
ence, in the presence of the distinguished gentleman who 
addressed this audience last night, I shall not be misunder- 
stood as saying that all men distinguished in public life owe 
their positions to dishonorable methods. When we say that 
the yellow fever is a plague desolating New Orleans, we do 
not say that everybody in New Orleans succumbs to the 
pest. But the system which thus logically commits the 
management of politics to what is known as a “ring,” 
united for personal and not for public ends; which brings to 
bear upon every primary and subsequent election the force 
of bribery, of money, and place, thereby poisoning the very 
fountain of government, which is the free popular will,— 
the system which tends to disgust patriotic and intelligent 
citizens, and exclude them from active part in public affairs, 
inevitably tends to make a general election precisely what 
Swartwout called it,— not a contest of differing policies of 
administration determined by argument before the people, 
but a mad and perilous struggle for the vast emoluments of 
minor place; so that the successful party enters upon admin- 
istration with the ferocity of a victorious army forcing its 
way into a great capital, and overrunning every nook and 
every corner for plunder. “The great goers,” said Swart- 
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wout, “are the new men.” ‘Mr. President,’ said Mr. 
Webster, in the very dawn of this wretched system, “as far 
as I know, there is no civilized country on earth in which, 
on a change of rulers, there is such an inquisition for spoils 
as we have witnessed in this free republic.” “Sir,” echoed 
Henry Clay, “it is a detestable system. And if it were 
to be perpetuated,” said the silver tongue of the West, the . 
prophetic eye above it foreseeing our degradation, —*“if it 
_were to be perpetuated; if the offices, honors, and dignities 
of the people were to put up to the scramble, and to be 
decided by the results of every presidential election, our 
government and our institutions, becoming intolerable, 
would finally end in a despotism as inexorable as that of 
Constantinople.” 

But not only, as you see, does this system wither the 
patriotic pride and public spirit of the citizen, which are the 
springs of real greatness in a republic; not only does it tend 
to make the office-holder a sycophant or a bully, and the 
government one of mere professional politicians and not one 
of the people, but it promotes the utmost waste and extrav- 
agance in the service itself,—an extravagance and loss 
resulting strictly from the system. When minor places 
are regarded, not as public trusts, but as party rewards, 
there will be a constant multiplication of places to supply 
rewards, and the influence which has created the place as a 
reward will be very slow to see dishonesty or inefficiency in 
the person rewarded. As I am making a speech for civil 
service reform, I call General Butler to the stand — General 
Butler, one of its most bitter and vehement opponents,— 
the gentleman who, in his late appeal to the people of 
Massachusetts, asks them to make him their governor, in 
the interests of economy, of purity, of honesty, of all the 
cardinal virtues. And this gentleman, in his appeal to the 
people of Massachusetts, says these words—I call him to 
this platform as State’s evidence,— “ With a swarm of 
hungry office-seekers surrounding the executive of the party, 
it is impossible to abolish needless offices, or to stop leaks in 
the treasury from which hungry politicians are fed. The 
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temptation will be, on the other hand, to create new offices, 
and make new leaks to satisfy those who claim that they 
have a right to be rewarded for their political labors.” A 
Daniel come to judgment! But the Daniel speaks truly. 
He tells a truth noted long before General Butler was 
known. The number of persons employed by this govern- 
ment in the first year of the administration of John Quincy 
Adams was somewhat more than fifty-five thousand ; in 1833, 
eight years later, ft the close of Jackson’s first term, it was 
somewhat more than one hundred thousand. But, including 
the increase of patronage from the great public domain 
thrown into the market, it had more than doubled in eight 
years, while the increase in the population of the country 
in the same time did not exceed twenty-four per cent. ; 
that is to say, when this system was first introduced into 
our politics, the offices increased four times as fast as the 
population, while there is no reason whatever, but im- 
mense danger, in a proportional increase of patronage 
with that of the population. Or the same abuse may be 
studied in a single office; viz., that of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing in Washington. A committee of in- 
vestigation composed of the most skilful experts, yet of 
the same party as most of those employed in that office, 
found that before the time of the existing superintendent, or 
the superintendent who, two days before, had resigned, the 
force employed in some divisions of the bureau was, for 
several years, twice, and in others three times, as large as 
was necessary. . The committee also discovered that more 
than half the force employed in that office could be dis- 
pensed with; and they distinctly declared the causes of this 
extravagance to be reciprocal,—a vicious circle of lavish 
appropriation and appointment by political influence. Or 
take one other glimpse. Three-fourths of the customs reve- 
nue of this government are paid at the New York Custom 
House. The late commission of investigation of the system 
practised there found that the number of persons employed 
was ten hundred and thirty-six, and that the amount of the 
salaries paid to them was a little more than a million and a 
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half of dollars. After a little inquiry, they recommended 
that one-fifth of the persons employed be dismissed, with a 
saving of a corresponding value in salaries alone. This 
great and unnecessary multiplication of offices and salaries 
is the inevitable result of this vicious system of appoint- 
ments by the mere influence of those who can create places, 
control appointments, and make appropriations. 

But the same system breeds a waste and a shiftlessness, 
by the constant change of officers, which cannot be over- 
estimated. The late collector at the port of New York 
states that under his three immediate predecessors more 
than one-fourth of the persons employed were removed 
every year. The reports of various congressional commit- 
tees state more in detail, that, during the three years of one 
of these predecessors, out of the nine hundred and three 
officers employed, he removed eight hundred and thirty. 
Another of them made three hundred and _ thirty-eight 
removals in eighteen months, although there had been no 
change of party administration; and another made five hun- 
dred and ten removals in sixteen months. The late collector 
of the port says that under his three predecessors more than 
one-fourth of those employed were removed every year. 
This, you observe, was for all causes. Now, the terms of 
his three predecessors did not exceed six years altogether ; 
&, each of these years, therefore, more than two hundred 
and thirty persons were removed in the New York Custom 
House alone, out of an aggregate force of about one thou- 
sand. But so immense a percentage proves either that the 
officers were singularly inefficient or dishonest, and therefore 
deserved removal; or that they were arbitrarily dismissed 
without regard to honesty or efficiency. In either case, the 
shame and folly and extravagance of the present system are 
exposed. And it is no reply to the exposure of such an 
abuse and its causes to say that, whatever the system may 
be, the revenues are collected with amazing cheapness. It is 
not true. But if it were, it is not an extraordinaltretch of 
credulity to believe that, if the revenue be collectefgheaply 
under a system which is shown by reason and experie 
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breed wide waste and extravagance, it would be collected still 
more cheaply under a system in which no one is interested 
in multiplying offices, or in arbitrarily turning out officers. 
It is not true, however. Simply pausing to remark that our 
revenues are collected chiefly under this wasteful system, I 
note that the cost of collection of our total importation is 
more than three times as great as in France, more than four 
times as great as in Germany, and nearly five times as large 
as in Great Britain. And the commission which makes this 
report found, further, that, while the cost of collecting our 
customs revenue was four times as large as in Germany, the 
loss in its collection —by which I understand the commis- 
sion to mean the difference between the amount of customs 
due under the law and the amount actually collected — was 
probably twice as large as the net customs revenue of the 
German empire. 

Such, brethren, is the system of the civil service of the 
United States, based upon political and personal patronage. 
But the proposition, in the interest of national morality and 
economy, to reform a practice so wasteful, so morally debas- 
ing, is naturally greeted with a storm of hostility. “I have 
always observed,” said an acute cynic, “that men who 
thrive upon public abuses are like rats in a cheese. Provi- 

‘dence, they think, plainly designed it for their food and 
lodging, and to try to save the cheese is a kind of blasphem- 
ous flying in the face of Providence.” A nation which has 
abolished such a system of slavery as ours, which has paid 
one-third of its enormous war debt within half a generation, 
might be supposed equal to the task of transacting its public 
business in a way that did not menace its public morality 
and its political freedom. But the suggestion even is de- 
rided as the impossible doctrine of Eutopia, the politics of 
the moon. It is the impracticable theory of fanciful school- 
masters and decayed clergymen; it is the whim of those for 
whom heaven itself is not pure enough, who are too good 
for this world, if you judge them by their words, but whose 
virtue is only a bid, and who mean by reform good places 
for themselves and their retainers. So pitiful is the condi- 
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tion to which this moral cancer of our system has reduced 
the active, working politicians in this country that they 
seem to think that nobody can speak of public virtue but a 
hypocrite, or commend political honesty without being a 
knave. Patience, patience. If sneers were arguments, the 
world would have been wind-bound long ago. When 
Columbus proposed to make the egg stand on end, the 
patronizing philosophers sneered that only a fool would sug- 
gest such a thing. When he did it, they sneered, “ Any 
fool could do that!” The man who, in pursuit of a sound 
principle of reform, is afraid of the thing to be reformed, 
is himself not fit to be an American. 

It is alleged that our system is peculiar and, in the 
best sense, American ; that it is demanded and justified by 
the genius of American institutions; that to appoint to the 
minor offices upon proved fitness is to introduce monarchical 
practices, and to retain upon proved efficiency is to estab 
lish a bureaucratic aristocracy. I venture to say that noth- 
ing is more un-American than the present practice. Under 
the system of patronage as now administered, the public 
service is the monopoly of a few men of the dominant party 
in every State. It is, practically, a despotic oligarchy. It 
maintains party organization by the use of the public money, 
and, in a country where government by party is inevitable, 
it gives the initiative of party action to the paid stipendia- 
ries of the State. The reform that would destroy this 
abuse is emphatically —if I may restore a hackneyed phrase 
to its true meaning — the people’s reform. It cannot come 
down from an executive, however well disposed: it must 
come up, whence every great movement in America comes 
up, from the convictions of the people. It aims to restore 
the public service to all the people. It asserts the essentially 
American doctrine that the public offices are public trusts, 
not personal perquisites. “It is necessary,” if I may use 
Mr. Webster’s words again, “to bring back public officers to 
the conviction that they belong to the country and not to 
any administration, nor to any one man.” This is the 
American doctrine; and Mr. Calhoun echoed the words of 
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Webster: “ Let us not deceive ourselves. The very essence 
of a free government consists in considering offices as public 
trusts bestowed for the good of the country, and not for the 
benefit of an individual or a party. The system of political 
morals which regards offices in a different light, as pub- 
lic prizes to be won by combatants most skilled in all the 
arts and corruption of political tactics, and to be used 
and enjoyed as their proper spoils, strikes a fatal blow at 
the very vitals of free institutions.” This is the strophe and 
the antistrophe. This is the American doctrine, and upon 
this the friends of civil service reform plant themselves and 
demand that the public business shall be done upon business 
principles; that the vast multitude of places in the public 
service which are merely administrative and clerical, and in 
no sense political, shall be filled solely upon considerations 
of fitness, ascertained in a definite and reasonable manner, 
free from partisan or political influence; and that the tenure 
shall be faithful, efficient, and economical discharge of duty. 
This, in the words of Mr. Clay, speaking for another 
measure, is the true American system. It opens the doors 
of the service wide to the whole community; it emancipates 
its members from a degrading slavery; it removes from the 
service every stigma, and it would do more than any single 
measure to strengthen the weakest part of our national sys- 
tem, the peril of a periodical change of the executive power ; 
while it would imply a patriotism and a revival of national 
morality that would justify the hold of America upon our 
hearts and our hopes. 

To this principle I know of but one serious objection, and 
to that, in conclusion, I wish to attract your attention. It 
is an objection, I do not doubt, which is felt by many in this 
church. It is an objection which comes to me personally 
from men in, all parts of the country, whom I know, and of 
whose patriotism I am sure. I will state the argument as 
fairly as I can; and yet itis only a graver form of the belief 
that the system now practised is especially American. It holds 
that in a popular representative system like ours, government 
can be carried on only by party, and that to efficient party 
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action the most complete and thorough organization is indis- 
pensable. But men in general —so the argument runs — do 
not act from high patriotic motives. We cannot expect that 
every citizen will be a Washington ora Leonidas; and a pro- 
per party organization that will insure a thorough canvass of 
the voters, and bring out —to use the slang of the polls — 
“the last vote,’ cannot be maintained without a system of 
rewards. As the great leaders of the party, says this argu- 
ment, are stimulated by the hope of the great places, so the 
little workmen in the caucus and at the polls must be stimu- 
lated by the hope of the little places. You must supply a 
motive of self-interest, and this ‘is the obvious motive. 
Besides, it is urged, this system is as old as party govern- 
ment. It always was so; it always will be so. The suppo- 
sition that the political practices of our fathers were any 
purer than our own is absurd. They used patronage and 
place for party and personal ends just as their sons do. Our 
fathers, seventy years ago, says the argument, agreed with 
their fathers in England seventy years before, when, in the 
slimy Court of George II., Lord Hervey said that the strength 
of all governments, like the foundations of all religion, was 
rewards and punishments; and that the former were as nec- 
essary to encourage one’s friends and keep them firm as the 
latter to intimidate one’s enemies and keep them quiet. 

In dealing — very briefly — with this argument, let us look 
first at its specious and false assumptions. It declares that 
if the great party leaders may properly aspire to great places, 
smaller workers may justly ask for smaller places. The false 
assumption here is not seen by every one. It is that every 
place in the service is, in its degree, necessary to the carrying 
out of the policy of the party, and that in the political change 
of the administration the people fail to accomplish their will 
unless there is a clean sweep. But reform of the civil ser- 
vice —I beg your attention to it—carefully distinguishes 
between places that are political and those that are not; be- 
tween positions which are essential to carrying out a policy 
of government, and which are therefore the legitimate ob- 
jects of political ambition, and those which are merely subor- 
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dinate and clerical, and which are therefore no more objects 
of political ambition than the post of bookkeeper in a whole- 
sale grocery is an object of political ambition. What is the 
legitimate sphere of party action? Parties divide upon ques- 
tions of national policy. In a free country they appeal by 
public speech and in the public press to the judgment of the 
people. An opportunity is sought for the enforcement of a 
policy for the common welfare. But they can succeed only 
by legislation. Consequently each party strives to elect to 
the various legislatures representatives who will put its 
policy into law, and to commit the chief executive offices, 
with responsible advisers and representatives, into friendly 
hands. This is the legitimate scope of party action. Here 
is the spur to the noble ambition of rising hope, in an appeal 
to the intelligence of the people for opportunity to mould a 
State's decrees. In a free country, political ambition is the 
ambition to govern, to gather a party, as James Otis and 
Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams gathered the party that 
made the colonies independent; as Richard Cobden and 
John Bright formed and led the party that repealed the corn- 
laws; not by the bribery of place, but by reliance upon pop- 
ular intelligence ; by the force of a common conviction; by 
the inspiration of a common enthusiasm; by resistless argu- 
ment and burning appeal. When the victory is won, such 
men are naturally placed where they can make that common 
conviction law. This, I say, is the honorable impulse of 
great leaders to seek great places. But this is not bribery 
and patronage. This is not making a good blacksmith a bad 
appraiser of muslins because he brought up bullies enough to 
carry a ward-meeting ; and to argue that he ought to have 
his place in the customs, upon the same principle that the 
leader has his in the cabinet, is to insult the common sense of 
the country. It is retorted that this, view is altogether 
too high and fine for human nature; that if the blacksmith 
had not brought the voters to the polls, the good cause would 
not have triumphed; and that except for the expectation of 
the reward he would not have brought them up. Very well, 
then, by the argument he would have brought them up on 
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either side; and that is merely to say that the people have 
not interest enough in the laws to go to vote, and to say 
that is to abandon the principle of American popular govern- 
ment. To this comes the final answer, the answer which is 
to-day in this country the most serious obstruction to the re- 
form of the civil service: “ Reason as logically as you will,” 
it is said, “ the fact remains that this is, and always has been, 
the practice in all countries governed by party.” I deny it 
directly. The two chief countries of this kind are England 
and America. For England, let her greatest living states- 
man, Mr. Gladstone, speak,—a statesman whose political 
career will be conspicuous in the history of his country for 
its daring moral tone, and for resolutely opposing to the 
glamour of imperial aggrandizement and false national pride 
the sturdy conscience of Old England. He has just spoken to 
us — to his kindred beyond the sea —and he says that * the 
thing which perhaps chiefly puzzles the inhabitants of the 
old country is, why the American people should permit their 
entire existenceto be continually disturbed by the business 
of the presidential elections; and, still more, why they should 
raise to its maximum the intensity of this perturbation by 
providing, as we are told, for what is termed a clean sweep 
of the entire civil service, in all its ranks and departments, on 
each accession of a chief magistrate. We do not see,” he says, 
“why this arrangement is more rational than would be a cor- 
responding usage in this country on each change of ministry. 
Our practice is as different as possible. We limit to a few 
scores of persons the removals and appointments on these 
occasions, although our ministers seem to us not infrequently 
to be more sharply severed from one another in principle and 
tendency than are the successive Presidents of the great 
Union.” Mr. Gladstone speaks for England; and to the 
word of the late prime minister we can add nothing. As for 
this country, I appeal to history. The principle that the 
subordinate places, which are the bulk of the places in the 
civil service, should be held by political tenure, as a means 
of thorough party organization, was not held, nor put into 
practice through all our early history. I cite you one great 
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example. The first great party change of administration was 
the election of Jefferson. Party-spirit was never more bitter 
and intense. It was for some time doubtful whether the 
contest in the House of Representatives would not end in 
civil war. Jefferson and his friends declared distinctly that 
if the plan which was proposed, of putting the government 
into a kind of commission, were carried out, the Middle 
States would arm, and no such usurpation would be tolerated 
for a single day. The baleful fires of party-spirit that we 
saw dangerously flaming in the winter of 1876 were quite as 
lurid in the winter of 1800. Well, the party of which Jeffer- 
son was the chief without a rival was as much distrusted and 
hated by the Federalists as Robespierre and the French 
sans culottes were abhorred by the English tories. But in 
less than ten years, this great party had risen over the party 
of the revolution, and was now thoroughly organized, en- 
thusiastic, and triumphant, not only without the power to 
assess and discipline its workers, but without the promise 
and expectation of a clean sweep of offices if they came into 
power. When Jefferson became President there were fewer 
places in the customs of the United States than there are 
now in that of the New York Custom House alone. In the 
moment in which I speak to you there is in every one hun- 
dred and fifty voters of the State of New York one national 
office-holder ; but there were not then offices enough to form 
any considerable element in the calculation. Madison and 
Gallatin, the other Jeffersonian leaders, naturally and prop- 
erly expected that if their party should succeed, they would 
be called to aid in shaping the general policy of the adminis- 
tration; but there was no expectation that, as a matter of 
course, and as a condition of party government, all the na- 
tional office-holders would be put out, and sound, hard-work- 
ing Jeffersonians put in; and even Mr. Randall, the biog- 
rapher of Jefferson and an advocate of the Jeffersonian sys- 
tem, “ provided,” as he amusingly says, “it is kept within 
bounds ” — which is as wise as to provide that an explosion 
of gunpowder should be kept within the keg — expressly ad- 
mits that there was a general feeling that the offices were 
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held on a good-behavior tenure. And Mr. Calhoun, in his 
report on the extent of the executive patronage, distinctly 
speaks of removals from office on party grounds as of recent 
date, and says that the cases of such removals in the early 
stages of the government were so few and of such little in- 
fluence that they did not constitute a practice. Mr. Web- 
ster, in his great speech at Worcester, in 1835, said that 
political proscription leads necessarily to the filling of offices 
with incompetent persons, and to consequent mal-execution 
of official duties; and when Mr. Webster announced to the 
Senate that Major Melville, one of Samuel Adams’ tea party, 
was one of the first victims on whom the hand of the “re- 
forming” president of that time had fallen, he said that the 
Senate was struck with horror. These are contemporary 
witnesses, and authorities which no American, of any party 
or of any section, can challenge or question. Their testimony 
is unanimous and incontestible. What becomes, then, of the 
assertion that the practice of regarding the minor places in 
the civil service as the spoils of office is as old as govern- 
ment, and an essential condition of party success? Was not 
the Jeffersonian party efficiently organized? Was not 
the Jeffersonian administration efficiently organized? And 
yet, when his second election was pending, Jefferson dis- 
tinctly refused to make the civil service a political machine. 
He curbed the eager partisanship of office-holders of his own 
appointment; and he wrote to Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury, antedating the civil service order of President 
Harrison and that of President Hayes: “I think the officers 
of the federal government are meddling too much with pub- 
lic elections. Will it be best to admonish them privately, or 
by proclamation?” The Federalists fought with the rage of 
despair; but Jefferson was reélected, receiving one hundred 
and sixty-two electoral votes, against one hundred and forty 
six for his opponent. It was a Presidential election fiercely 
contested, but triumphantly carried by the administration 
party, without the machinery of patronage and with a warn- 
ing to the national office-holders to hold hands off. It is a 


conclusive answer to the universal assertion that in this 
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country official patronage is indispensable to efficient party 
organization, and that the monstrous abuse of our day is a 

practice coeval with the government. The fathers, as we 

reverently call them, were not, as I know, saints in politics. 

They could hate or malign an opponent as bitterly and as 

brutally as their children. The Awrora reviled Washington 

with a ribaldry compared with which the abuse of a-modern 

President is tame ; and Timothy Pickering can be described 

often only as a blackguard when he speaks of Jefferson. 

Corruption, intrigue, meanness of every degree — these are 

not new. ‘The sycophant is not a modern figure. Fawning, 

flattery, and solicitation of the dispensers of power constantly 

meet the eye of the student of our earlier politics. But all 

these things show—for I am not saying that these men 

were, in any sense, reformers as we are — these things show 

how modern is this practice of inquisition for spoils which is 
asserted to be an integral part of our system. Our fathers 
—heaven rest their strong and sturdy memories! — our 
fathers — it is well in our hot day to recall their example — 
may not have been saints, but we know them to have been 

heroes. They had our passions and our prejudices. They 
heard the clamor that we hear; they heard it, doubtless, in 
their own breasts, as well as from the mouths of others. 
There were “great goers” in their day too, who demanded 
the spoils as greedily as Swartwout and his crew. The dif- 
ference is—and it is all that I assert—the difference is 
that the fathers victoriously resisted Swartwout, while the 
sons have ignominiously surrendered to him. The bugle of 
reform calls us to renew the battle that we have lost, and to 
conquer once more with the faith and the courage of the 
fathers. 

Mr. President, you will think that I have strayed far from 
the domain of your deliberations, and have given you a 
speech instead of a sermon. But, children as we all are of 
men who founded a State on the moral law, and resolved as 
we are that it shall not swerve from that eternal foundation ; 
holding that in the moral order of the universe, the right is 

always the politic, and pledged by our patriotic hearts to 
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keep unstained the high ideal of our America, I appeal to 
you, fathers and brethren, whether the moral purification of 
our public life is not a work of vital Christianity, and 
whether a wise and reasonable reform of the civil service 
would not tend to unite more closely American morals and 
American politics. 


EVOLUTION BY THE SPIRIT. : 


Two theories of the origin of earthly things divide to-day 
the minds of men. The theory of creation has long been 
entertained by theologians; it is still defended by the 
majority of them as the only religious conception. The 
theory of evolution, in one form or in another, has even 
longer been grateful to philosophers; it now commands the 
assent of nearly all men of science. The purpose of this 
paper is to steer an independent course on this sea of specu- 
lation, shunning, on the one hand, anti-theistic science, and, 
on the other hand, unphilosophical theology. 

The hypothesis of creation, when held in rigor and com- 
pleteness, asserts the absolute calling of the world into 
existence by a simple fiat proceeding from a Deity entirely 
separated from all his works. This divine act of creation is 
not like the work of a human artist, who models preéxisting 
material, be it clay or marble, according to the image in his 
mind, seen only with the inward eye. Even the composi- 
tion and growth of that idea itself might be traced. But 
the Divine Creative Voice summoned into existence the 
very material fabric of the world, the elder theologians 
piously declared. Following, as they thought, the lead of 
the book of Genesis, they ascribed to God, as the first step 
in the creative process, the full origination of chaos from 
pure nothingness. From the dark and formless waste the 
existing earth was then formed in six successive days. 

The difficulties of such a conception were set aside be- 
cause of the stern logical demands of the idea of Omnipo- 
tence. The suggestion that Deity cannot perform anything 
to us inconceivable was rejected as an irreligious limitation 
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of his power. One quotation from the author of the Novwm 
Organum will suffice to show the idea predominant, then 
and now, in the religious world. “It is so,” says my Lord 
Francis Bacon, “that in the work of the creation we see a 
double emanation of virtue from God, the one referring 
more properly to power, the other to wisdom; the one 
expressed in making the subsistence of the matter, and the 
other in disposing the beauty of the form. This being sup- 
posed, it is to be observed that, for anything which appear- 
eth in the history of the creation, the confused mass and 
matter of heaven and earth was made in a moment; and the 
order and disposition of that chaos or mass was the work of 
six days; such a note of difference it pleased God to put 
upon the works of power and the works of wisdom; where- 
with concurreth that in the former it is not set down that 
God said, Let there be heaven and earth, as it is set down 
of the works following, but actually that God made heaven 
and earth; the one carrying the style of a manufacture, and 
the other of a law, decree, or counsel.” Bacon had but a 
small portion of modern scientific logic in his thought; he 
was not the lawgiver but the prophet, not the teacher but 
the herald, of natural science. Otherwise, with his evident 
preference of the “ works of wisdom ”’ to those of “ power,” 
he might also have indulged a proper scepticism of our 
ability to recognize such “power.” But the theologians of 
his day, whom the philosopher too submissively followed, 
and their successors since, have a very insecure foundation 
for their belief. They acknowledge that the unassisted 
human mind knows not, and has not even power to con- 
ceive, absolute creation. “De nihilo nihil fit.” Like Bacon, 
then, they decline the. argument of reason and rest upon 
Holy Writ, which has not, indeed, made us any better able 
to imagine such an event, but which, they say, has ex- 
pressly declared, in its first verse, the fact of the pure origi- 
nation of the heavens and earth from utter nonentity. Were 
such the case, we might object on theological grounds that 
the verse lacks the proper character of revelation, which is 
the unveiling of the natural eye to see what before was dark 
as clearly as that which before was plain. 
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The biblical support for the doctrine of absolute creation 
is, however, only less weak than the philosophical support. 
The verb which in the first verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis is translated “created” is elsewhere —in the sev- 
enth verse of the second chapter — rendered “ formed,” — 
“The Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground.” 
The word (bara), it is said by the highest authority, always 
includes, according to its primary idea, a reference to an 
existing material. Used to denote the work of Deity, it was 
so inflected as to express, after the Hebrew idiom, the 
supreme ease and freedom of the divine productivity in con- 
trast with man’s painful toil. The emphasis was not upon 
any absence of the “stuff” of the world.* 

Furthermore, a correct interpretation shows that the 
author of Genesis stopped, in his thought, at chaos (the 
earth without form and void, of the second verse), and did 
not at all concern himself with its origin. The phrase “the 
heavens and the earth,” is consistently used throughout the 
Old Testament to signify the existing order of nature, and 
is synonymous with our term “universe.” Now the forma- 
tion of the firmament is first related at the sixth verse of the 
first chapter, and the setting of the heavenly bodies therein 
at the fourteenth verse. This is but one of several strong 
reasons for connecting the first three verses of the chapter 
in one long sentence; for taking the phrase “in the begin- 
ning” not in an absolute, but in a dependent sense, and for 
translating thus: “In the beginning, when God formed the 
heavens and the earth, and the earth was without form and 
void, . . . then God said, Let there be light!” The creation 
of light is thus, very appropriately, the work of the first day. 
To this rendering, supported by many of the ablest critics, 
ancient and modern, Jewish and Christian, an orthodox 
commentator has, indeed, objected that “it is only devised 
to get over the doctrine, offensive to modern Pantheism, of 
a creatio ex nihilo.” But, as we have said, there is nothing 
in the word “bara,” in the first verse, to favor the doctrine 





*See who will the Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch Zum Alten Testament, Die 
Genesis, by Knobel and Dillmann, to which I am here and elsewhere greatly indebted. 
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in question, unless, in opposition to constant usage, the 
‘heavens and the earth” be taken to mean, not the finished 
universe, but the raw material of the worlds, as the Germans 
expressively call it, the “ Weltstoff.” 

It will be granted, on the other hand, that, had the author 
of Genesis, in his cosmogony, ascended, as he did not 
ascend, beyond the notion of a primal chaos, he would prob- 
ably have ascribed the pure creation of that unordered 
waste and mass to Deity sending forth his word of power. 
The Hebrew genius, sublimely exalted in the ways of the 
spirit, was very slightly philosophical or metaphysical. It 
inspired men to be soul-stirring poets and prophets; it never 
made them acute metaphysicians. It restrained our author 
from attributing the absolute origination of chaos to God, 
not because of philosophical difficulties, but because of a 
religious motive, that is not powerful enough with the 
religious of modern days. ‘Lo! these are but the borders 
of his works; how faint the whisper we have heard of him! 
But the thunder of his power, who can understand?” As 
his inspiration deepened, Israel came to speak of world- 
beginnings less and less in the style of the cosmogonies of 
the nations. More and more did he confine his devout 
thought to the great fact of God’s authorship of the world 
as it was before him, careless both of science and of philoso- 
phy dilating upon the process through which that fact came 
to be. His allusions, subsequent to Genesis, to the creative 
power of Jehovah, are devoid of metaphysical tone. In 
them we find no mention even of the pre-supposed material 
which lay in chaos awaiting the movement of the Divine 
Spirit. “The Lord by wisdom hath established the earth,” 
“ By his spirit he hath garnished the heavens,” —this is the 
sum and substance of Israel’s cosmogony in his prime. The 
first three chapters of Genesis are full of ideas that were 
common to many early nations. Israel in his childhood 
spake as they spake; hut when he was fully himself, when 
he began to do his peculiar work, he ceased to dwell, after 
the manner of mythology, upon the details that belong to 
natural science. The slight dogmatic estimation in which 
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the account in Genesis was*held during the years when the 
spirit of the Hebrew people was highest, is evident from a 
review of their literature. The second chapter of Genesis 
gives an account of primeval man quite irreconcilable with 
that given in the first chapter, and clearly derived from an 
independent source. The book of Job speaks of the stars as 
in existence before the earth was made. In other passages 
it agrees with the Psalms and the book of Proverbs in 
emphasizing features of God's creative action other than 
those found in Genesis. Not the slightest solicitude is any- 
where shown to square to the details of the early cosmogony 
the poetical outbursts of wonder and praise, excited by the 
heavens and earth, and their divine making. 

Modern bibliolaters, who hold to creation from nothing as 
an article of faith derived from the Bible, have then to 
learn that their doctrine is not in the Bible. The presence 
of such a belief in the Scriptures would not, indeed, make it 
philosophically more conceivable by us. A theory that con- 
tradicts logic, and defies conception, could not be pressed 
upon us because it was held, in the infancy of their existence, 
by a great people whose greatness was not in philosophy. 
But while we make not the slightest attempt to “ reconcile” 
Scripture and science (a business, by the way, as destructive 
of mental integrity as it is brief in its results) we can accept 
as a simple fact of interpretation the knowledge that the 
author of Genesis recognized, with the Greek dramatist, 
that 

“Beyond the range of mortal eyes 
’Tis not wisdom to be wise,” 


and consequently said nothing whatever about creation out 
of nothing. 

When we consider a second point in the common theory 
of creation, the idea of divine manufacture, much of what 
has already been said retains its force. The Hebrew Script- 
ures belong not to the “literature of knowledge,” but to the 
“literature of power.” Their strength is not in exact 
science nor in historic precision; it is in their force of moral 
and religious inspiration. That inspiration must be tested, 
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indeed, to prove its purity, but it has stood, and will stand, 
the severest trial. Such prominence among the teachers of 
the world Israel won because he knew his mission; because 
he neglected natural science and wire-drawn metaphysics, 
and, by irresistible instinct, fastened himself on righteous- 
ness. An early Hebrew writer, tracing with a most practi- 
cal moral intention the legendary history of his nation, pre- 
fixed to it a few verses that contained, in a severely simple 
form, the theology and the science of his day. He observed, 
as did all primeval men, the elements of a simple order of 
dependence in nature. In ascending course, the earth and 
the water are the condition of plant-life, plants of animal 
life, animals of human life. Most naturally, this order is 
reproduced in his scheme of creation. “ As all human work 
is an ordering of the orderless, and a shaping of raw 
matter,” so, he reasoned, it must have been with the making 
of the heavens and the earth. They must have arisen from 
chaos in a defined gradation. Now this whole cosmogony 
took its form from the Hebrew idea of God; its simplicity 
and sublimity are both so derived. No order of steps in 
creation, could sooner have presented itself to the devout 
Hebrew than one founded upon the Sabbatical rest. These 
were the main elements of this introduction to Hebrew 
history: Deity in his clear separation from the world, his 
potent forth-proceeding word, and a simple order of nature 
arranged according to a religious principle of division. 

The details, upon which literalists lay so much stress, and 
to which they attach so high a value, are precisely those parts 
of the whole that Israel derived from pre-Mosaic myths 
and legends, that he shared with the peoples round about, 
and that owe nothing of their substance to his peculiar 
inspiration. Of chaos, the waste of water and darkness, of 
a shaping of the rude mass into order, of light as the first con- 
dition of life, and of some partly-natural, partly-artificial 
gradation in genesis, the Gentiles also had their mythical 
ideas. The slight experimental observation of nature upon 
which these notions were founded was common to all 
antiquity. But the other element of every cosmogony, the 
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idea of God, is that which gives distinction and sublimity to 
the Hebrew narrative of creation. The sharp divorce of 
God from the universe, in the creed of Israel, allowed no 
room for a theogony or for the puerile myths of the heathen. 
Mosaism, with its high theology, had puritied the legends 
common to the Semitic peoples. It set the old ideas in a 
new light. Its great contribution to religious thought was, 
precisely, its isolation of Deity from his works. These he 
brings forth by his almighty word. As the Hebrews’ knowl- 
edge of the Deity increased, and as their thought extended, 
their language concerning his creative action became more 
general and poetical. The later writings agree with that 
which was peculiar and original in Genesis. Jehovah was 
still the self-conscious maker of all things, independent of 
his works, framing the worlds according to a divine idea, 
in which man held highest place as the end and reason of 
all. But the old minutia, which bibliolaters hold sacred, 
have fallen away, and the divine rebuke to the dogmatic 
and over-curious is this, “* Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth?” 

That word, put in the mouth of the Almighty by the 
greatest poet of Israel, we may well apply to all modern 
religionists who oppose to every scientific theory a belief in 
the instantaneous Divine manufacture of plants, animals, 
and man, as the doctrine of the Bible. Such a belief may be 
defended on the ground that the “days” of Genesis were 
periods of twenty-four hours each, as they certainly were in 
the mind of the author, and that the formation of man is, in 
the second account, described as immediate. But the first 
story of creation has no details of the process through which 
the animal and vegetal worlds came into existence. There 
is nothing to indicate that the writer bestowed a thought 
upon the manner in which the decree of Deity was wrought 
out. Both accounts are purely religious, poetical narratives. 
As we have seen, the later thought of Israel concerning 
these matters was more mature in its abstinence from par- 
ticulars that could not be known; more religious in its 
simple assertion of principles that are bound up in the very 
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idea of God. The modern dogmatic identification of divine 
creation with manufacture by an anthropomorphic God is not 
supported by the spirit of the Old Testament in its highest 
development. 

The divine origination of the earth and man must ever be 
a cardinal truth of religion; but the manner of their rise 
into being must, as decisively, forever remain a question for 
scientific investigation and hypothesis. Evidently, the form- 
ation of the worlds has not been a matter of human experi- 
ence. Just as little has it been a subject included in moral 
inspiration. Only by analogy from what is and occurs 
about us, and from what has been in the brief period of 
precise observation, can we make a probable inference as to 
the early course of our earth’s life. No notion, in the strict 
sense of the word, is possible; no hypothesis is more than 
probable. Of a logical beginning, or very first start of our 
world into being, we have no call or right to speak. The 
old-fashioned method of tracing the history of a nation up to 
the morning of the creation of the world is out of date; the 
supposition of a necessity resting upon science to declare 
the true beginning of life, or of the earth, should be equally 
antiquated. 

There is but one hypothesis as to the natural course 
which, so far as we can trace it, earthly things have followed, 
that deserves attention. The creation theory is, indeed, 
often put forth in answer to our restless curiosity to know 
the remote past of our globe. But those who advocate it as 
a complete satisfaction of our inquiries seem to be quite 
unaware of its real nature, or of the actual demands of the 
case. The creation theory, if it includes the idea of the 
absolute origination of the material of the universe by 
Divine Power, is unsupported by Genesis. A much more 
important objection is, that it is philosophically incon- 
ceivable. If it includes the idea of anthropomorphic manu- 
facture, it has the spirit of the Old Testament against it, 
and not one single observed fact in its favor. If it drops 


both these ideas as untenable, it remains a simple asser- 
tion of ignorance, a denial of the possibility of any ex- 
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planation of the natural process. “God has created ‘all 
things.” That proposition is fundamental in religion; it is 
a prime word of faith; it is not a scientific hypothesis, nor 
should it delay the acceptance of any proper scientific 
theory. Held asa guiding principle, it is invaluable; held 
as a substitute for possible science, it is mischievous. Israel 
believed in it firmly without possessing a body of natural 
science; we can retain it by the side of any amount of 
knowledge of Nature’s processes. The dogmatists, who 
attach an importance, of which Israel never dreamed, to 
matters of science and philosophy, assert that the Bible or 
science must be chosen. Rejecting their very unscriptural, 
unscientific, and unphilosophical bigotry, we welcome both 
the gift of the man of knowledge and the gift of the man of 
the spirit. 

The one word of the student of Nature, heard to-day in 
every quarter of the thinking world, is Evolution. It has 
frightened many who do not know the implications of that 
other unsuspected and innocent appearing word “ Nature.” 
“ Nature” (natura, from nascor, to be born) is, in its first 
meaning, simply “a birth.” Applied to the whole face of 
things by those who looked upon the earth in the glad 
resurrection of spring-time, it expressed their sense that the 
world is alive, that the earth is not a finished work, but 
(naturus) evermore yet to be born into a higher and more 
beautiful form. It was the expression in one word of the 
philosopher’s “ universal growing and becoming.” Natural 
science is, then, never the science of a machinery, it is the 
knowledge of a vast living organism. Evolution, its most 
comprehensive term, is a brief confession that the divine art 
and process is growth. Considered in its most general 
aspects (we are not here concerned with any other), the 
doctrine of evolution is a doctrine of universal life and 
growth because of life. It answers, as every scientific 
theory should, the question, not of the agent, but of the 
method, of nature. That method, the men of science more 
and more agree to tell us, is one, throughout Nature’s thou- 
sand courses and degrees. The all-pervading law that runs 
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through change is a law of upward development. The 
reality of this method in Nature is a question for scientific 
observation and philosophic reasoning. It is not to be 
opposed because of falsely-attributed atheistic implications ; 
we are handling the question not of the proceeder but of the 
process. It is not to be enthusiastically established because 
it may give aid to rational religious thought. But these 
facts are evident, that the declaration of such a universal 
formula is within the proper scope of natural science, includ- 
ing man as a part of Nature; that the theory of evolution is 
gaining ground with every year, and that positively nothing 
which can be called a logical theory is in the field against it. 

The choice of the religious-minded man does not lie 
between creation and evolution. In creation as the divine 
authorship of the universe he cannot but believe; to affirm 
this is to affirm religion, to deny it is to destroy faith. But 
in evolution as the divine method he must to-day believe 
also, for that is the doctrine of those best qualified to judge 
in these matters. The real alternative is between the simply 
scientitic exploration of evolution as a method, and the truly 
religious interpretation of the method as the wisdom of God. 
Development is in fact a word too closely associated with 
life to allow any just reproach against the scientific observer, 
that he is confining himself to machinery, when he does not 
himself draw the full spiritual lesson. But the legitimate 
office of natural science is to scrutinize invariable processes 
and discover natural causes. In this eminent matter of evolu- 
tion, we should be grateful to all students of Nature who 
keep actual facts and laws strictly apart from their own 
religious feelings, and try to present us pure science. 

On the other hand, exactly as the theist is undisturbed by 
the law of gravitation, accepting that pervading force as one 
expression of the Divine Will, so he may welcome the law 
of evolution as the most magnificent generalization yet made 
of the divine method. He will be as free as before to con- 
fide in the agent who acts in this uniform way, harmonizing 
wisdom and love in the large web of the universe that is 
woven according to one pattern. No theory that keeps 
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within the proper limits of science is incapable of such 
interpretation by the devout spirit as shall bring it 


“ The nearer to God’s heart, 
And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good.” 


“ My light,” says Ahura-Mazda, “is hidden under all that 


‘shines.” In every shining of truth from the face of Nature, 


we can see that sacred beam if we will. Least of all scien- 
tific theories does the evolution theory seem sufficient for all 
the demands of our nature, if offered as a full explanation of 
natural processes. No other philosophic idea so provokes 
the inquiring mind to go on farther, and recognize the 
religiousness of the universe. No other scientific scheme is 
so much the reverse of mechanical, or lends so little counte- 
nance to the machine theory of the creation. The theory of 
evolution is consonant with the deepest instincts of the 
poet. It justifies the truth that is in Pantheism,— a form of 
faith to which the devoutest spirits have ever inclined. It 
renews with a fresh life that fine conception of our old 
Norse forefathers, which Carlyle used to point his strongest 
protest against false ideas of a lifeless world and an absent 
God. ‘ Yggdrasil, the ash-tree of existence, has its roots 
deep down in the kingdoms of Hela; its trunk reaches up 
heaven-high, spreads its boughs over the whole universe. 
Its ‘boughs,’ with their buddings and disleafings, stretch 
through all lands and times. The rustle of it is the noise of 
human existence onward from of old. I find no similitude 
so true as this of a tree. Beautiful; altogether beautiful 
and great. The machine of the universe! Alas, do but 
think of that in contrast!” 

Evolution by the Spirit, then! Let that be the philoso- 
phy of our science, and the substance of our faith. Those 
two words attest the meeting in one current of the two 
great streams of thought that have flowed down from antiq- 
uity to water all the modern world. The Greek was curi- 
ous to know the ways and means of Nature, to explore her 
processes, and trace her binding laws. The wisdom and the 
beauty of the visible creation drew his mind and hand to 
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science and art. The word that denotes the universal 
law, the all-embracing process of Nature, that binds together 
in one conception the bursting seed and the germinating 
soul, that marks in the metamorphoses of the rose and water- 
lily the same instinct toward loveliness of form which 
stirred in Phidias,— this word would have been most dear 
to him. And the word, higher still, which Israel clung to 
as his salvation, whose depths we cannot sound, whose 
reality we cannot question, whose force we always feel,— 
this completes the action with the doer, the method of the 
universe with its soul. To confess evolution is to admire 
the wonderful processes of the living cosmos; to confess 
the Spirit is to revere the power beneath every process. 
The one is science, the other is faith. But to confess Evolu- 
tion by the Spirit is to unite science and faith in an endur- 
ing divine philosophy ! 

In the visible worlds we recognize the loyalty of the 
Spirit to the ways of order and wisdom. Its faithfulness 
and truth, which have been from old, justify our science and 
establish our whole lives in peace. In the kingdoms of Nat- 
ure below man we can never cease to investigate and admire 
the fixity and orderliness of things. In our own constitution, 
as a part of Nature, we confess the same method of wisdom. 
But, with Goethe, we know that “in the series of manifold 
productions, man is the first wherein Nature holds converse 
with God.” We freely open ourselves then to every divine 
suggestion of growth and increasing life. For creation, 
after the old idea, may be ended, but evolution is never 
finished. We are in its higher stages now; but still in the 
hands of the same supreme agent. The Spirit that, going 
forth to shape the worlds, hung the earth upon nothing, and 
filled it with forms of plant and brute life, and made man a 
living animal, works to-day its incessant work in the human 
soul. Over that spiritual chaos the great Evolving Spirit 
still moves, stirring by the word of light its inmost depths, 
and forever by wisdom establishing the inward world in 
order, in beauty, in strength. In its evolution through 
worlds and souls and ages that unwearied life goes searching 
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on. Indwelling and ever-working in Nature and in man, 
the Spirit is at no time content with past achievement. 
“Too great for haste, too high for rivalry,” from natural and 
from spiritual good, it will always, with unending develop- 
ment, bring forth better and evermore better. 

NicHoLas P. GILMAN. 














THE INADEQUACY OF THE SERMON. 


I suppose that almost all preachers feel, at times, that the 
sermon as such produces far less effect than is due to the 
labor with which it is prepared; and that the institution of 
preaching itself, with all the piety and love, with all the genius 
and labor that are consecrated to it, is wonderfully ineffect- 
ive. It is spoken of, often, it is true, in terms of the highest 
admiration. It is considered as one of the great means, or 
the greatest among all human means, by which the morality 
of civilized communities is maintained and advanced. We 
cannot doubt that it has been greatly blessed in all Christian 
ages; that it has produced great revolutions in civil and 
social life; that, now, as in past ages, it comforts and 
inspires the broken-hearted and the despairing; and has 
turned millions from evil ways to righteousness. I do not 
begin with any doubts about the efficiency of much of the 
preaching of great and wise preachers, nor of the value of 
the words of many humble wise men. Yet when we con- 
sider how many sermons are preached, the intention of each 
of which is, in theory, to perform the highest good that a 
human soul can work on human souls, and observe how 
slow the work is in accomplishment, and think that the 
preacher is sometimes led to question whether he has accom- 
plished any good, the subject of the inadequacy of preaching 
presses on the mind for earnest consideration. We all stand 
amazed at what we see of the morals of the community, in 
politics, in trade, and in social life; and, without inquiring 
whether immorality prevails more now than in all other 
ages, we are naturally led to ask, if the public address, 
before large portions of the community every week, ought 
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not to accomplish more for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of individuals and society. 

Of course it is to be admitted, from all our survey of the 
lives and teachings of prophets and apostles, that moral 
renovation, though in some instances rapidly made, is for 
the most part slow. Moses did not all at once transform a 
race of slaves into the dignity and self-respect of freemen. 
Isaiah and Jeremiah denounced to a great degree in vain. 
Christianity rose upon the world as a star, and gave a pure 
light in some small localities; yet the apostles found after 
they had instructed the people to hail its rise, that its light 
shone upon a darkness of immorality and ignorance which 
comprehended it not. At various periods since, new inspira- 
tions have been granted to great preachers of the word; 
they have done their work well. They had, in the doing of 
it, though greatly unsuccessful, doubtless a great reward. 
Yet gradually their disciples, who entered into their labors, 
lost much of the power of those whose mantles they received. 
If we consider, instead of great examples, what may be 
called the ordinary preaching of the word, many a Sunday, 
many a month, many a year will pass, and no work seem to 
be accomplished. Doubtless, no true word spoken is ever 
wholly lost. But when we ask, Do the morals of trade 
improve, or politics become more pure, or the relationships 
of men and women become more beautiful, or vice and crime 
diminish? or ask, Is the country village better now than 
it was a quarter of a century since, its neighbors more 
friendly, its benevolence more active, and personal integrity 
among the inhabitants more pure and strict? or whether 
the boys are better boys and the girls more refined ?—we are 
at least incompetent to discover an affirmative answer. No 
good word is wholly lost; but apparently much of the power 
is lost that many good words ought to have exerted. 

And one of the reasons for the apparent wastefulness of 
preaching is to be found in this,—that preaching requires 
no word or act of response on the part of the hearer. The 
preacher speaks with all the activity of his nature; the 
hearer is silent, a passive receiver of the word. The fire is 
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lighted and warm; but if it creates any vital heat in the 
hearts of those who are warmed by it, they are not to let 
flame or smoke appear, nor the slightest crackle or spark to 
be perceived. Silent reception is often painful reception; 
at least, is wearisome. When the hearer is forbidden from 
offering any token of accepting the truth he hears, he may 
naturally fall into a wholly indolent state of mind in receiv- 
ing. He may come to feel that no connection exists between 
himself and the speaker; that the work of the preacher is 
spectral only. And as no response is required, no return from 
the hearer to show that he understands, that he believes or 
disbelieves, that he is converted and inspired or otherwise, 
he naturally falls to thinking, he has nothing himself to do. 
We know how tedious conversation becomes, when the 
speaker has such volubility and fulness that his hearer can 
never join in with him, and the dialogue becomes a mono- 
logue. Is it not too much to expect, not merely that a 
service should be universally interesting in which one mind 
alone exhibits its activity, but to expect that such a service 
should very largely inspire thought, and lead to change of 
life and improvement of character? 

Certainly, no other public speaker is placed in so singular, 
so unfortunate a position. The lawyer in addressing a jury, 
gets an immediate response. The jury are to retire, imme- 
diately after he concludes; are at once to debate the argu- 
ments he has offered, and, within so many minutes or hours, 
are to bring in their decision. Through all the course of 
his address to the jury, the lawyer is animated and filled 
with the idea that he is doing an immediate work. He is 
not presenting speculations, on which his hearers may gaze 
with vacant eye; abstractions, which, if they like, they may 
take home in memory, to be thought over at some distant 
day, and to conclude upon never, if they are too careless to 
remember them. His client’s life or death, character, fort- 
une, depend on the appeal he makes; and he expects his 
client, if possible, to be saved in fortune, character, and life, 
and all the world is to be informed, immediately of the 
result. But the preacher says, with all the earnestness, 
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with all the love of his hearers’ souls and all the faith of 
eternity which the fulness of his heart can hold,— “Go 
away, and think over what I am telling you, and never let 
me, nor any one, know what the result is.” 

The public speaker on political questions has in view 
through all his address the immediate response of his 
auditors. It isn’t alone, that, some few months hence, his 
party at the polls may prevail through the force of his 
eloquence, and the administration of public affairs be revo- 
lutionized or maintained; but the sentiments and manners 
of the audience are full of activity; tokens of applause, or 
murmurs of dissent equally vivifying to a speaker, run 
through the assembly; votes and resolutions are immedi- 
ately to be made; replies are given by other speakers; all 
who attend have a personal interest in the proceedings, and 
much personal freedom of expression of assent or dissent is 
allowed and expected. Hence the life prevailing in the 
auditory. Hence, not alone, in Sunday clothes and Sunday 
manners the decorous and silent may attend, and not only 
persons all of one social position; but the working-man in 
work-a-day clothes, worker with hands and shovel or worker 
with brain and pen may come,— highest and lowest together; 
and the speaker addressing immediate interests, with a mag- 
netic influence in continual play from his audience to him- 
self and from himself to his audience, has an immense advan- 
tage over the preacher confined in his barricade, incapable 
of addressing personally a single individual in his audience, 
of asking for a word or a nod to corroborate his ideas, and 
devitalized by the sense that he and his auditors have no 
immediate communion, that all that he says may be thought 
of or not thought of, and that if his hearers cannot in public 
“reply, “Go thy way for this time, at a more convenient 
season I will send for thee,” they may be all the while 
saying, “ At some convenient season I will or will not think 
of your words, but nobody will ever know what I think of 
them.” 

Where else is it, that a public speaker puts himself at 
such a disadvantage before his audience, or is required to 
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remain at such a mental distance from them? In the legis- 
lative assembly, immediate action is aimed at, as well as in 
the political gathering and in the court of justice. It is 
true, in the public lyceum and in the college, the lecturer 
addresses an unresponding audience; but it is not the object 
of the lecturer to impart principles, to inspire conduct, to 
alter life; but only to impart instruction, only the knowl- 
edge of facts which may be coldly received, and to the com- 
munication of which he is not expected wholly to give him- 
self. His personal interest is kept in reserve; his moral, 
social, and religious qualities are not to be brought into use 
to any great degree in the delivery of his discourse. If he 
is to be listened to without much correspondence with his 
hearers, but rather as a discourse might be repeated by a 
phonograph, it is because he is not to exert an influence; 
none is expected from him. The object of the preacher is to 
communicate, so to speak, his own being to those who hear 
him, to give to others the life which he has drawn from 
eternal sources. Must they not openly receive, with active 
mind, with as much of heart on their part as he offers on 
his? The lecturer is received with as much intellect as he 
bestows; it is the work of intellect only, between him and 
his hearers; not so, with the preacher. 

It is true,—as the reply will at once be made,—that it is 
quite impossible in our Sunday services, as at present con- 
ducted, that the audience should assume any positive part 
in them. Yet large numbers of people, both preachers and 
members of congregations, are evidently sensible that the 
formal silence required of our worshipping assemblies fails 
to meet the needs of the people, to answer to their natures, 
or to equal the importance of the service they engage in. 
Hence, in the Episcopal form of service, the congregation: 
make use of the liturgy, and give public expression to their 
sinfulness and dependence, their gratitude and their prayer. 
Hence, too, in members of our own churches the sense of 
being ill at ease, in an unnatural condition, has induced the 
preparation of works of a similar design and has continued 
the use of them for a longer or shorter period. But such 
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prayer-books fail of adequacy, however useful. Religion 
must be as original now, as when St. Chrysostom prayed, or 
Ambrose sang, or David played upon the harp; and though 
we may use at times the words of other days, the present in- 
spiration must often inspire its own forms of utterance. 

But impossible as it may be, in the midst of services con- 
ducted as our religious worship is at present, for the 
audience to take any public part in them, changes are made 
though gradually from year to year in public forms; and all 
institutions require change in their outward embodiments to 
adapt them to the immensity, the versatility, and the new- 
ness of the spirit within. The spirit within can never find 
in any institution an exact counterpart to itself, and must of 
necessity become conscious from time to time of constraint 
in the garment which it wears. That the people largely 
desert the church-service may be owing, in no small degree, 
to the irksome condition in which they are placed whenever 
they attend it,—an unnatural condition, seldom required 
from them under any other circumstances, a condition of 
silence and inaction while they are addressed upon their 
dearest interests. And if it were one of the most thankless 
offerings, to suggest some such changes in the public 
service of religion as ages perhaps might bring about,—if it 
were felt that, more truly than of almost all other institu- 
tions in the world, it must be said that rituals cannot be 
formed, that they must grow, yet religious communities are 
not limited in worship and instruction to the hour of Sun- 
day service only; the rest of the day, and all the remainder 
of the week is at the command of any who feel that in the 
religious life, it is necessary for a closer communion among 
the people than the usual services of Sunday allow. 

It may be called to mind that, in the public teachings of 
Jesus Christ, the ritual elaborate sermon had little or no 
place. It is not certain that Jesus ever made a formal address 
either in the synagogue, or on the mountain’s side. Those 
divine instructions, which have been life to the world, were, 
so far as we can understand, for the most part imparted in 
the way of common conversation. So it was he told the 
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story of the man who pulled down his barns to build 
greater; that of the Prodigal Son; that of the good Samari- 
tan. It was in answer to the distrust of Peter, that he gave 
his assurances of the value of the soul or life, and what 
rewards they should have who forsook all things for the 
sake of faithful discipleship. The great sayings of other 
minds which pass into proverbs in the course of ages, are 
expressions that fell from lips without premeditation; and 
often, it will be said, the wisest instructions people receive, 
come not through labored addresses, but in fortuitous con- 
versations. 

But how can the people take part in religious service? 
The conference has been tried and the prayer-meeting, and 
they dwindle to formality and tediousness. They often 
become insincere. The better educated in the community 
often cannot abide them. It must be admitted, there were 
little advantage in substituting, for the well-prepared dis- 
course of a man appointed as regular leader of the services 
on account of his fitness, the crude utterances of persons 
without education, without preparation. Yet what is called 
confession of Christ is, in some one way or another, in 
reality and not in form, doubtless as important now in the 
midst of an unbelieving world, as it was two thousand years 
ago in an unbelieving world. It is as important that faith 
should express itself now as then. It is as important that 
individual faith should exercise .its influence. Why should 
all of the expression of religious interest and faith be now 
confined to one man? Matthew, called to leave the receipt 
of custom and to follow Jesus, is a character to be repeated 
at the present day. “Lord, I will follow thee, whitherso- 
ever thou goest,” is as important a confession now as ever. 
“I give half of my goods to feed the poor; and if I have 
accused any man wrongfully I restore him fourfold:” would 
we might hear as much, and as truly, at the present day. 
Is there no one now to ask, “ How oft shall my brother sin 
against’me, and I forgive him?” Is there inappropriateness 
now:in the public question, “* What good thing shall I do 
that I may have eternal life?” 
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People shrink from all public expression of their religious 
feelings. But religion is not feeling only, nor supremely. 
It is a great deal more. It is principle, law, choice, 
action, as well as an inward emotion. The deep wants 
which people feel, their restlessness in the midst of the 
treasures of the world, their remorse, their reverence, 
their hope, and their courage, they keep all to them- 
selves. Religion is a private concern; it is individual; 
it is so delicate that it dies under the observation of the 
world; such is the almost universal conviction. And so 
people carefully shut up their experiences within their own 
hearts; and the community is defrauded of the force which 
religion might gather from a multitudinous sympathy. As 
in the day-time the light of the sun is not confined to those 
objects on which it directly falls but is reflected all around, 
and, on the shady side of the street, people passing and at 
work and the houses, all, are invested with the full light of 
day, and in the inner apartments of buildings the light flows 
in and around, and in the depths of forests flowers expand 
and foliage looks upward, and, if it were not for reflected 
light, the larger portion of our homes and the streets and 
the rest of the world would be shadowed with impenetrable 
darkness,— so truth and character pass from mind to mind, 
and not those alone are affected or converted who first hear 
the word of the preacher or receive the word within from 
the monitions of the Holy Spirit, but, here and there, on this 
hand and on that, and near and remote, the truth is trans- 
mitted, and works conversion and is found a blessing. As 
in all other general interests, so in religion the sympathy of 
numbers and the expression of it is of incalculable influence. 
Few hesitate to tell for whom they will vote, or to urge 
their neighbors to adopt political principles like their own. 
In great temperance-gatherings, for the most part, when one 
has signed the pledge, he urges his neighbor to do the same; 
and hundreds and thousands give utterance to their pleasure 
in great applause for every new convert, and are ready to 
bid him God-speed in his new and blessed course. How 
comes it that the pall of silence falls over all the communi- 
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ty, when religion is spoken of,— when men are called to be 
converted,— when the right is set forth as an infinite good 
above the wrong,— when the demand of God for the soul is 
urged upon the congregation? Who shall hesitate to 
acknowledge a principle? It may be observed, “ Out of the 
abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh.” The word of 
God at times is as a burning fire, as the prophet said, shut up 
in the bones; and when it can be contained no longer, it 
blazes forth. In a deeply religious community, religious 
expression cannot be confined to the minister. When 
decorum and public ceremony forbid its utterance, it finds 
or makes new ways. It leaves the church, where its lips 
are sealed; it goes to other communions, where its voice is 
welcomed. Religion often dies, when it cannot speak. 

But what words shall anybody say, or what ideas shall 
anybody offer, that is not ordained to the pulpit-service ? 
The answer to this question might be left to any, in whose 
heart the fire was felt to burn. “ When you are brought 
before kings and governors for my sake and the gospel’s, take 
no thought how or what ye shall speak: for it shall be 
given you in that hour, what ye shall speak: for it is not ye 
that speak, but the Spirit of the Father that speaketh in 
you.” But to return- to the confession of Jesus Christ, and 
the demand made for confession as one of the essentials of 
the religious life: —it is true that it is of little use, to call 
upon hearers for confession to be made in some of the very 
common ways. To that, people are often overpersuaded. 
People shrink from it, as something unnatural. It is often 
no more than an intellectual statement, “I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God”; and often has no deeper 
foundation in conviction and is no more a source of a divine 
life, than a confession of belief of one of Euclid’s proposi- 
tions. It is no profession of belief in a great moral principle. 
And the church made up of professed Christian believers, 
neither comprehends all of the noble and pure in heart, nor 
does it exclude the merely fashionable and money-loving, 
whose faith is supreme in the possession, show, and pleas- 
ures of the world. For if the preacher should, on such 
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occasions as seem suitable to himself, when his own heart 
can no longer delay the work, call upon his hearers, on a 
Sunday, upon notice previously given, in the midst of public 
service of the sanctuary, or on an evening of a Sunday or 
other day, in the midst of a more social gathering, after 
some address made by him, call on his hearers, as many of 
them as agreed with his word, to rise and acknowledge 
their assent to the principle of life he advocates, could there 
be want of wisdom or skill, want of regard for people's feel- 
ings, or want of knowledge of religion itself, in such an 
invitation? Would there be no reply? Would all in the 
assembly sit silent, uneasy, and foolish,—or filled with 
disapprobation at his course? The more important the 
instruction would be, the more clearly vital the principle he 
advocates,— the more appropriate would it be in him to call 
for immediate reply. If he were only preaching evolution, 
setting forth Darwinian or anti-Darwinian theory,—if he 
were only preaching theological doctrines, trinity or unity,— 
if his appeal was not at all to human hearts, if he were 
urging no new convictions, if he had placed before his 
hearers no higher life, if he had suggested no answer to such 
a question, as “ What wilt thou have me to do?” or had urged 
no such direction, as that of Jesus, “ Follow me,”— or that 
demand, “My son, give me thy heart,” — there would be 
little need of any reply on the part of the congregation, or 
any member thereof. But, if, standing in his place, before 
the presence of immortal souls, whose daily action was so 
much laid up for eternal life, or so much that impaired their 
eternal progress,— souls, which had, in themselves, by the 
grace of God, the power to put themselves on to God’s side, 
and to enter into the difficult paths, into the solemn respon- 
sibilities and the silent satisfactions of the kingdom of God, 
— if, then, he should call on the people for public acknowledg- 
ment of the truth he gave, there could be no inappropriate- 
ness,— there could be the highest wisdom, in his invitation ; 
and if his invitation took the form of urgent demand, that 
people should repent of the unthinking, irresponsible life, 
and should urge confession of a better faith, how many 
9 
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might feel that such confession was due to God and to the 
world and to themselves? In the whole course of the 
history of religion, this is just the way religion has advanced 
in the world,— from the time, when John the Baptist called 
on the people to repent and publicly acknowledge their 
repentance by baptism in the Jordan, down to the last 
demand of abolitionism to take the side of the slave, or the 
last still later demand of every wise form of disputed philan- 
thropy, and the last wise demand of every revivalist who 
has believed in the soul and its life and its dangers, and in 
the faithful word of Christ, and in the love of God. 

But some, perhaps, will think a word from their lips in 
favor of religion, however religious they may be, would be 
impossible. Let them wait and see; there may be a deeper 
interest in religion, in determinations of rectitude, in love of 
man and love of God than they have known. Wait, till 
they feel the “abundance of the heart,” — for “ abundance ” 
means “ overflow,” and “overflow” means that the fulness 
cannot be restrained. If any, and there may be many, 
whose tenderness is such, that not in words but in other 
ways than words, the fulness of the spirit within will deliver 
itself,— yet it becomes them and all others to consider in 
what way they may make available and influential the 
power of religion which they feel. We certainly cannot 
hold religion as only a private possession, enjoyment, or 
experience. In the midst of the mistakes and miseries of 
the world, as soon as the religious person sees the suffer- 
ing or the degradation, it will be his irrepressible desire 
to tell abroad what he knows of the relief of them. Does it 
seem ridiculous to suppose that men of business, of intel- 
lectual minds and occupations, men engaged in the govern- 
ment of States and the nation, or “leading people” any- 
where in society, will ever, as the expression is, “ speak in 
meeting”? Of course not, in mere defence of any theologi- 
cal speculations, philosophical abstractions, or any merely 
moral sentiments, whose power is only to aid in some 
minute degree the correction of a fault, or the growth of a 
virtue. But when religion means, in the midst of the evil 
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of the world, “Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,” 
what prevents any one who has consecrated his own wealth, 
his business, his intellectual powers, his social influence to 
the cause of justice and of God, from making open declara- 
tion of the stand he has assumed, and urging others to take 
the like position to his own? 

But there has been so much insincerity, so much artificial 
attempt to obey the command of profession of religion, that 
people, in very honesty, shrink from the service. Some are 
disgusted. Some are afraid that their lives will not after- 
wards correspond with a profession made by them. Some 
think they do not know themselves, and hesitate in pro- 
nouncing their own choice of the highest or holiest life 
altogether complete. Yet when great interests are at stake, 
hesitation is often at an end. In times of national safety, 
the professing patriot is often only a demagogue, and his pro- 
fession is understood to be made for his personal ambition. 
But when the nation is in danger, and a dark shadow is 
found to be cast upon the stars, as the flag of the country is 
unfurled, people forget that demagogues make the profes- 
sion of patriotism the mask of their ambition; they fly to 
enroll themselves in defence of the country, and are ardent 
in urging others to do the same. A true profession never 
can be a form; it can never be the result of another's 
solicitation; nor even of an argument ‘alone directed to 
show the value of declarations in behalf of the truth. The 
bashful need not make it; it is no primary duty of theirs. 
The distrustful need not make it; it is no special duty of 
theirs. The self-conscious are not specially urged to it. 
The flower will blossom when the bud is ripe; and its fair 
petals opening to the view and its fragrance diffused abroad 
will tell the observing world what life there is in the soil, 
the sun, and the dew. It need not and it will not blossom 
before its time. 

But some will think that character and example will 
always have due influence in the world. They will always 
have some influence. But a man of a bad life, deceitful, 
fraudulent, grossly sensual, will have far more influence 
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over the young and over the old, if, beside his base practices, 
he avows his pleasure in the life he leads, declares his disbe- 
lief in virtue, his feeling that right and wrong are of no con- 
sequence either in time or eternity. A deeper corruption, a 
wider ruin follows upon his declaration and defence of his 
principles. By his words he deludes many whom his exam- 
ple would never reach. He strengthens many in evil, whom 
his example would rather have deterred from following in 
his course. So is it, with the good man. Many will suppose 
the silent good man to have had no origin for his excellence 
other than such as they have had themselves for the charac- 
ters they bear. Their virtues have been formed by chance, 
by circumstances, by the society they have lived in, by pru- 
dential considerations, by some natural admonitions of con- 
science, and promptings of natural affection. But he, on the 
other hand, made a choice, a choice of an everlasting good, 
against an everlasting or infinite or spiritual evil,—for no 
words are strong enough to express his sense of the distinc- 
tions between which his choice was made. And he struggled ; 
to see the light, to know the way, to recognize himself, and to 
lay hold firmly upon eternal life. And goodness, howsoever 
much apparently a natural demonstration of inward charac- 
ter in him, and seeming no more the result of effort on his 
part than is the grass of conscious choice, determination, and 
labor to clothe the field with its beauty, is the result of his 
laborious or even agonizing effort to come to himself, to be 
what he is and what he ought to be. But the world does 
not know what it has cost him to be aman. It may give 
him credit; but it gives none to his principle. It gets little 
or no instruction of the way of righteousness. It still, with 
only his unspeaking example before it, supposes that some 
are born bad and some are born good,— supposes that men 
are morally developed as the trees of the forest or the weeds 
grow, some to cumber the soil, and some for beneficence. 
The effect on the world is somewhat different, when the 
good, the noble, and the pure make it known that all that 
they are they are by the grace of God; or, as Paul says, “I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I 
now live I live by the faith of the Son of God.” 
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But unhappily, we live in a denomination, among whose 
first laws is that of silence. Separation, exclusiveness, have 
been often our individual experience, and our personal 
endeavor. We live, often, as units, floating on the immense 
tide, like barren chips, or weeds torn up from the soil, not 
as waves themselves, elementary parts of the great ocean, 
whose eternal flow is made by the powers of the skies and 
of the universe, directed in the brightness of the day and in 
the darkness of the night, by the movements of the sun and 
moon and of the stars. How many in our churches have 
felt the emptiness and misery of being cut off from all con- 
nection with the world of the religious and the good! How 
many would have been blessed to hear one voice declaring 
for eternal goodness, one voice acknowledging eternal 
responsibilities, one word declaring allegiance to the Infinite 
Love! People in our churches are often thought to care for 
social recognition, and lament or are offended that occupants 
of neighboring pews have never noticed them with a saluta- 
tion or a smile,—or that no member of the society has called 
at their homes. Small were the blessing, if that were all. 
People want more. They want to be acknowledged as 
spiritual beings, with eternal relationships. And when the 
Church opens its mouth to speak, not by the ordained minis- 
ter officially appointed, but by members also, whose hearts 
are moved by a sense of everlasting relationship and who feel 
that the occupants of other pews are, like themselves, travel- 
lers to the eternal life, or soldiers in the army of the truth, 
the compliment of social attention becomes a favor too small 
to be within their care. Out of the abundance of the heart, 
the mouth speaketh, we repeat; and religion is no private 
possession and enjoyment. The principles of religion are 
infinitely different from irreligiousness. All who believe 
them desire to advocate them; and the sermon of the pulpit 
is no longer wasted when others than the preacher are 
induced to say, “ Lo, I come; in the volume of the book it 
is written of me, I delight to do thy will, O my God; thy 
law is within my heart.” 

EpGar BUCKINGHAM. 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT OF THE SECOND 
CENTURY. 


When we shift our view to the second Christian century, 
the first thing that arrests us is the wide gulf that parts us 
from the comparatively clear ground of the apostolic period. 
The interval between the last of Paul’s undisputed epistles 
and the first of the extant apologists is something more than 
eighty years. It is hardly too much to say that that whole 
space is covered with a heavy mist, out of which, at its close, 
a few well-defined figures are seen emerging. Any bridge 
across it must be built, so to speak, “in the air”: we can 
erect our two towers, but tae cables will not meet. 

Now this period of eighty years is precisely that covered 
by unsettled ccntroversies respecting the authenticity, date, 
and authorship of the later New Testament writings, includ- 
ing all the Four Gospels; or illustrated by historical Slimpses 
so dim and few that a chance notice of Tacitus and an of- 
ficial letter of Pliny become our most instructive documents. 
The gulf hides, so to speak, the very secret of Christianity 
itself: for, as we shall see further on, what we find in germ 
only in the apostolic period,—in particular, the identifica- 
tion of the Logos with the person of Jesus,— then took root 
and substance and form. This subterranean life of the first 
Christian age has its most touching symbol in the name 
which belongs to just that period, when those germs were 
brooding there,— “ the Church of the Catacombs.” 

Of course, I do not forget the beauty and interest of the 
few half-legendary accounts we have of this period, or the 
purely religious value of some of the writings of the so- 
called apostolic fathers; but, for purposes of strict consec- 
utive history, it is not too much to say that we have to jump 
a gulf of more than eighty years. I do not wish this state- 
ment to be taken for more than it distinctly asserts. Its limi- 
tation is in the phrase “strict consecutive history.” The 
period spoken of has even a rich literature of its own, in- 
cluding all the Gospels (probably), as well as several of the 
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later Epistles, the Apocalypse, and the “ Apostolic Fathers.” 
But the authorship or date of few, if any of these, is quite un- 
disputed; while the events of the period are almost all, in 
good part, legendary or apocryphal.* The existence of the 
gulf is recognized by all historians; but its immense impor- 
tance in the history of doctrinal development is not always 
sufficiently considered. 

Now the existence of this gulf is not a thing to be particu- 
larly wondered at. A very nearly parallel case occurs close 
by, in the strange intellectual slumber which fell upon the 
Roman mind after the storms of the Republic had subsided 
to a sullen peace, and which lasted for near a century. 
Virgil and Horace had both found shelter from those storms 
in the patronage of Augustus; Ovid was born the year that 
Cicero died. After these court poets passed away, only 
here and there a satire or a moral essay or a discourse of 
rhetoric breaks the long silence, till comparative liberty and 
security brought with it the great writers of the silver age. 
Anecdote and legend, often apocryphal and obscure, are 
what make most of such history as we have of the earlier 
Cesars and their age. So that the forty years during which 
Palestine comes into strong relief — counting from Matthew 
to Josephus — make a sort of oasis in a century extraordina- 
rily barren of events or men, though in the full glare of all 
the imperial splendor, and all the ostentatious luxury of the 
Rome of the Cesars. 

I do not propose to go into any of the literary controver- 
sies, or any of the curious antiquarian research, that belong 
to this obscure period. My business is simply with what we 
find in the condition of Christian thought at the end of it. 
For we must not, at all events, suppose that thought was 
idle during all those years; on the contrary, there must 
have been a mental movement going on, whose activity and 
intensity are but feebly reflected to us—partly in a few 
stray expressions gathered from epistle or anecdote, but more 
distinctly (as hinted before) in the figures seen emerging 


*Some of these are discussed in Mossman’s History of the Early Christian Church. 
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from the mist that overhangs the gulf. In fact, the period 
may be best described as one of an intense, warm, brooding 
life. It was a period of incubation, during which were 
evolved in dim embryo the types that shaped the theological 
conflicts of many an after age. Landed well on this side of 
it, we find the Logos doctrine fully developed, — shaped, in- 
deed, into a pretty well defined trinity in Justin and Athe- 
nagoras, who appeal to intelligent Pagans (like Aurelius) to 
recognize it as a theism at least as good as the Greek pan- 
theon.* It is not of the slightest consequence whether we 
date this Logos doctrine from Philo, before the gospel times, 
or from John, towards the end of the first century, or from 
Christian speculative schools, early in the second. What we 
have to observe is, that it has already reached a degree of 
maturity to which later controversies or councils can only 
add a few finishing touches by way of exacter definition ; 
and that the mission of Jesus, on its divine or providential 
side, has already become thoroughly identified, in a certain 
personal, exclusive, and dogmatic sense, with the advent of 
that Logos, which, existing with God from the beginning, 
and in its own nature divine, “ was made flesh” in him. The 
source of this conviction is not at present under discussion ; 
but its existence at this time, with whatever emphasis or 
whatever fulness my words have already implied, is the fact 
to be distinctly seen. The time I refer to is from about 150, 
the date of Justin’s first apology, to that of Athenagoras, 
about 175. 

One other thing, before we come to the sharper character- 
istics of Christian thought at this time. The descent of the 
Logos, in the person of Jesus, was for a special work of RE- 
DEMPTION, or emancipation from the dominion of evil. This 


* This is not the same as the developed trinity of the later creeds; in particular, the 
distinction between the Logos and the Holy Spirit is quite undefined. The words of 
Justin are: ‘ Both Him [God] and the Son who came forth from him, and taught us 
these things, and the host of the other good angels, who follow, and are made like to 
him, and the prophetic Spirit, we worship and adore.” Athenagoras says (Chap. X.), 
““ Who would not be astonished to hear men called atheists who speak of the Fathez 
God and of the Son God and of the Holy Spirit; and who declare both their power in 
union and their distinction in order?” “ The Son [is] in the Father, and the Father 


in the Son, by unity and power of Spirit. Mind and reason of the Father [is] the Son 
of God.” 
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is, of course, a simple commonplace of Christian theology. 
But look at it a moment, attentively, and it seems to con- 
nect itself by natural evolution with two things: first, the 
Jewish expectation of a national deliverance, of which 
enough has been said before ; and second, the drift of Greek 
speculation, more particularly during the three hundred 
years previous. That vein of scepticism as to ultimate 
truth which crops out in Euripides and in Socrates took a 
new turn after the great speculative period of Plato and his 
school: it turned men’s minds to moral problems, and the 
search for the “ chief end of man,” or the highest good. Nat- 
urally, this made them keenly conscious of existing evil; and 
the problem of philosophy more and more was the problem 
of escape from it, —the Epicureans by way of acquiescence, 
and the Stoics by way of defiance. ‘The Epicureans preached 
contentment and placidity of soul. The Stoics kept assert- 
ing that evil is only in the seeming, as if they hoped by in- 
cessant repetition to convince themselves that it isso. In 
some of Cicero’s dialogues, for instance (as the 5th Tuscu- 
lan), it is almost startling to find a rehearsal, as it were, of 
the early Christian creed of emancipation of the soul by mar- 
tyrdom for the truth. 

“The whole creation,” says Paul, “ groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now, waiting to be delivered.” So 
that the interest with which the claims of Christianity were 
listened to from the first was something more than a specu- 
lative interest in some new theory as to the divine nature 
and the law of life. So far as the gospel was true at all, it 
was true as a gospel of salvation, — that is, of actual rescue 
from an actual calamity. That calamity was felt to be in 
the very conditions of life upon this earth, as men have re- 
ceived them. That rescue receded more and more in men’s 
thoughts from the notion of any special deliverance, such 
(for example) as the Jews hoped, which did so needful ser- 
vice as scaffolding for a time. The thought of it became in- 
evitably, more and more, an intense craving and yearning: 
as they beheld on one side the political bondage, the insecur- 
ity and terror, the frequent crises of great suffering, the 
moral corruption of society, the doom of death that overhung 
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the world like a pall; or dreamed, on the other hand, of a 
possible realm of liberty and bliss. The very despair that 
fell on their souls, when the golden age that Virgil looked 
for under Augustus, or that Galilean zealots promised in a 
revolt from Rome, was set against the terrible reality men 
saw ; their very despair made them long and ask more pas- 
sionately for whatever hope might be given them, in the 
faith which now claimed to be the one and final refuge. 

We have, I say, to conceive of this, or something like it, 
as the process going on during those long years of silence, in 
the class of minds most apt to entertain such thoughts. The 
bland moralisms of Seneca, the scornful satire of Juvenal, 
the caustic portraiture of Tacitus, the frank urbanity of 
Pliny, the light mockery of Lucian, need not deceive us as 
to what was really brooding in the mind of the age. An 
anecdote of Josephus, a hint in Plutarch’s Morals, a reminis- 
cence of Justin, is far more likely to reflect the mood of mind 
sure to show itself in the next great. evolution of human 
thought, than the phrases of those haughty and cultured 
men. What comes into literature is not merely, and not 
even so much, the emotion or opinion of the hour; but rather 
what has been brooded on in silence for one generation, 
before it comes into speech in the next, and then goes into 
the common inheritance of mankind. 

That this is the right view to take of the long interval be- 
fore spoken of is shown, at any rate, by the very remarkable 
twofold nature of the phenomenon before us, as soon as the 
mist is lifted, and we find ourselves in daylight again, 
among articulating men. The phenomenon, I repeat, is not 
single, but twofold. It is signified to us in the names of the 
two groups that stand most distinctly before us at the middle 
of the second century: one, a school already fading or be- 
coming extinct, and known to us only through the attacks 
or confutations of its opponents; the other, a company of 
men who speak to us very earnestly the mind of the early 
church, and have traced in clear outline the speculative or 
moral doctrine to be filled in by later times. I mean the 
Gnostics and the Apologists. 

I shall not attempt to add another to the many expositions 
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of the tedious and fantastic schemes known as Gnosticism. 
For myself, not only I can get into my mind no intelligible 
meaning from those “ endless genealogies,” as Irenzus states 
them, but I cannot easily imagine that any sane mind should 
hold them as sober matter of opinion, much less take them 
as the real expression of objective truth. The form these 
speculations took seems to me perfectly worthless, as serving 
to interpret to our mind what the cast of opinion really was, 
except as an eccentric style of mere symbolism, or mere anal- 
ysis. I will say a word of this presently. But, in the mean 
time, there are two points which it seems to me no more 
than fair to keep in view, if we would do justice to the men 
who held to the Gnostic sects: that is, if we would not think 
of them as mere men of straw, lay-figures, decked with im- 
- possible habiliments, which we have no occasion to think of 
as serving any of the uses of human life. 

The first point is, that Gnosticism is a genuine and legiti- 
mate outgrowth of the same general movement of thought 
which shaped the Christian dogma. Quite evidently, it re- 
garded itself as the true interpretation of the Gospel, and 
for a generation or more disputed its title to be that inter- 
pretation, on even terms with the more orthodox view. 
Why it eventually failed, even dishonorably failed, I shall 
consider presently. Perhaps the first thing that we find 
hard to reconcile to our mind is the extremely early date at 
which it appears. The epistles of the Testament contain 
many unmistakable hints and traces of it. Within fifty 
years after some of those epistles were written, it was already 
on the wane; and in thirty years more it was dead. Yet, in 
the interval, it had been a full-fledged philosophy, preten- 
tious and superb as the new Platonism which it helped serve 
to introduce, and seems to caricature. Nota vestige of it re- 
mains, except in fragments and echoes in the writings of its 
assailants. But, if .we think of it, the very fact that its 
germs already existed in the apostolic time is what helps 
explain it. It was, in a sense, the double or antitype of 
Christianity, — a reflex in men’s speculative thought of the 
same’ Life which the church embodied in another way. 

In the second place, it was unquestionably sincere, not a 
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profane mockery and travesty of the truth. It had not, ap- 
parently, the highest order of sincerity: it does not appear 
that any of the Gnostics held any truth so sacred that they 
were ready to die for it. But that lay in their conception of 
truth itself. Men do not die for an opinion; they die for a 
faith. Gnosis, after all, was “opinion,” not “knowledge,” 
much less faith. Still, it was an opinion bravely and loyally 
held, in spite of odium and hostility; and it persistently 
called itself ‘“ Christian,” at a time when the Christian name 
was apt to invite official suspicion or popular rage. Moreover 
—at least, in its riper forms — it had two marked features of 
a high order of sincerity, even if not the highest. It hada 
discipline of its own, often scrupulously ascetic and severe ; 
and it cultivated the religious sentiment, in harmony doubt- 
less with its own style of thought, with abundant seeming 
fervor. It had hymns of its own, whole volumes of them, 
while orthodox Christians still contented themselves with 
Jewish Psalms. Thus in all outward seeming — except its 
incoherent variety of sects — it might well appear not only 
Christian, which in vehement profession at least it was, but 
a full-grown, highly-developed form of religion, amply en- 
titled to hold its own with its antagonist. Nay, its very 
variety of sects is something more than mere license of spec- 
ulation, or an untimely birth of “ free religion.” It is a tes- 
timony to something ingenuous and spontaneous in its ac- 
ceptance of the Christian name. It is at least as good an 
evidence of genuineness and sincerity as that unity of creed, 
enforced by ecclesiastical authority or social penalties, by 
which the church has always vindicated its claim of truth. 
So much it seemed necessary to say, for historical justice’ 
sake, of those outlying groups of independent thinkers, who 
make the strangest problem of early Christianity. But it is 
also necessary to go one step further, to say not only why 
Gnosticism failed as an interpreter of the new religious life, 
but why it has justly lain under the ban of more serious be- 
lievers. And this is not because of the scandals and immor- 
alities charged against it. Odium at least as bad lay just as 
heavily against the Christian body at large; and, if that had 
gone down in the great persecution, it would have gone 
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down with a black stigma on its name, which could never 
have been washed off. What Irenzus said, at a distance and 
long after, in theologic hate, may go for what it is worth. 
The fatal thing in Gnosticism was that it made of religion a 
theory for the understanding, and not a life to the soul. Its 
creed, or “gnosis,” consisted in speculations about the origin 
of existence, the origin of evil, and the method of salvation, 
— by turns ascetic and antinomian, like all mere speculative 
creeds. Considered in themselves, these speculations may 
have been as good as men could invent then — or now either, 
for that matter,— vain and fantastic as they appear to us. 
They were, in the main, a perfectly legitimate following out 
of a mode of thinking, which not only has the sanction of 
great names like Plato, but is at bottom the same from which 
the Logos doctrine itself was evolved, From the brightest 
orthodoxy to the blackest heresy is but a step. 

In a matter vague and abstract like this, it is always best 
to see how the same problem shows itself to a modern mind. 
Read, then, that chapter in Ways of the Spirit, where an 
analysis is given of the methods by which men have at- 
tempted to find out God, —in other words, to trace the pas- 
sage from absolute Being to the manifold forms of actual 
Existence ; and notice how helpless the mind is at every 
step, till it seems at length easiest to say that there is no real 
existence at all except pure intellect, of which matter or 
sensation is but a mood of experience. Now imagine a busy 
and speculative mind, utterly void of the certitudes of sci- 
ence, to busy itself with that problem. I shall have to re- 
turn to this point again when I come to the realist and nom- 
inalist discussions of the Schoolmen. So now I will say 
only this: That great impassable gulf from infinite to 
finite, which Plato made the sphere of divine Intelligence, 
in which lived those eternal ideas that were the patterns of 
all material things, the Gnostics attempted to bridge by way 
of symbol and analysis, and to fill up with eons, or “ eter- 
nals,” having such names as thought, man, soul, wisdom, 
and so on, giving these bleak conceptions a certain fantastic 
life and sequence by way of emanation or evolution.* 


* Words of like substance, but by an inverse process,— as if each were the other’s 
reflection in a mirror. Emanation is from above; evolution, from below. 
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These phantom existences, set by Valentinus in pairs, 
male and female, thirty in all, and made to succeed one an- 
other by some spectral process of generation, are said to be 
derived from the Jewish Kabbala; their names are the 
carrying out of a notion we find in Plato’s Parmenides, — that 
everything which exists in the realm of fact, or life, must 
have its counterpart, or prototype, in the region of ideas, 
which are made to have, as it were, a shadowy life of their 
own. Thus (in the scheme of Valentinus) Depth and Si- 
lence begat Mind and Truth; and they begat Reason and 
Life ; and these begat Man and Church—i.e., the ideal types 
of them ;* the former of each pair being masculine names in 
Greek, and the latter feminine, so that it was impossible to 
speak of them except as “he” or “she.” To us they are 
only names; but, to the Gnostic mind, their very grammati- 
cal gender suggested veritable forms of life, and logical anal- 
ysis itself became a sort of transcendental theogony. 

In short, Gnosticism is a philosophy of evolution, — vague, 
premature, with no substance of scientific law, and carried 
from the realm of things to that of abstractions, or mere vis- 
ions of things. Its favorite term, “ genesis,” is attacked by 
the Apologists, exactly as its counterpart, “evolution,” is to- 
day, on the ground of incompatibility with moral freedom. 
To sum it up in a word, I copy here a Gnostic hymn of Val- 
entinus, given by Hippolytus, which one might fancy taken 
straight from Shelley’s Prometheus or Goethe’s Faust : — 

“ All things evolved from Spirit I see: 
Flesh from soul depending, 
Soul from air forth-flashing, 
From ther air descending, 
Fruits from the Depth o’er-flowing, 
From womb the infant growing.” 

All these speculations seem to me neither better nor 
worse, though a good deal more poetic, than the efforts to 
solve the problem of existence which we find in more 
modern times. The fatal thing about them, as I said before, 
is that they were made the substance or the substitute of 
religion. In calling them a philosophy of evolution (our 
" ® These eight make the Valentinian Ogdoad,. 
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modern word for “ emanation”), I have said how and where 
they failed. Schemes of evolution, taken by themselves, do 
not give us the specific fact of smn. If not avowedly, at any 
rate by tendency and by implication, they deny the fact of 
moral freedom. In trying to account for evil, they annihi- 
late its nature as the conscience apprehends it. Here was 
the incurable weakness of Gnosticism, its fatal flaw. What 
evil there was, was in the nature of things, in matter as 
opposed to mind: that is, it was natural as opposed to moral 
evil; to be known by thought, not by conscience. 

Of this I shall have more to say when we come to Augus- 
tine’s conflict with Manicheism. At present, I have only to 
state the single point of moral impotence. Gnosticism was 
in its nature absolutely —nay, ridiculously —incapable of 
what I have before called “ethical passion.” To save 
society in those days, to re-create the world, to inaugurate a 
new era of humanity,—the task which Christianity did, in 
fact, achieve,— was not a speculative, it was a moral prob- 
lem.* It demanded courage, faith, self-sacrifice, a willing- 
ness to go to the rack, the stake, the lions, rather than say a 
false word, or do an act capable of a disloyal interpretation. 
Such tests do not come to us in these days, and we are apt 
to forget that they were needed once. When Basileides said 
it was permitted to throw incense on a Pagan chafing-dish, 
or mutter a prayer to Cesar with a mental reservation, the 
doom of Gnosticism was sealed. 

Now, side by side with the Gnostics in the field was another 
class of men and women whom we call Confessors, and their 
spokesmen we call Apologists. ‘Those of them who died on 
the field are glorified in the church record as saints and 
martyrs. Their tragic and pathetic story is well told by 
Milman, and [I shall not abridge it here. Such names as 
Ignatius and Polycarp, as Blandina and Perpetua, ought to 
be sufficiently familiar. But it is very interesting to notice 
the style of thought that runs through the Christian writings 
of the latter half of the century. We trace in them two 
things: a strong ethical reaction against the speculative ten- 


*It appears to me that in his own interesting exposition Maurice misses this point, 
which is more distinctly seen by Mansel. Maurice is a good deal of a Gnostic himself. 
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dency just spoken of, and what Mr. Maurice * has well indi- 
cated as a distinct effort to construct a religious system, able 
to hold its own before the powers of the world,— distinct, 
that is, from the simple motive of seeking faith and salva- 
tion in the religion itself. The moral reaction it is fair 
enough to call the antithesis of Gnosticism, and the con- 
structive tendency its counterpart. 

The most obvious symptom of the first is, of course, the de- 
fence of the Christian society on moral grounds: the claim 
of purer lives, and the contrast with Pagan vices; the vehe- 
ment denial of unclean and criminal acts charged against 
Christian assemblies; the incessant denunciations of pagan- 
ism on the ground of its corrupt mythology. Each head of 
the defence emphasizes some point of appeal to conscience, 
to the natural sense of right and wrong. The weak side of 
the old society, its easy indulgence to the flesh, is pitilessly 
exposed ; and a certain austere sanctity of domestic morals, a 
purity in the relation of man and wife, a tenderness in the 
relation of parent and child, quite alien from heathen cus- 
tom, is especially dwelt on. The common virtues of life, as 
we should reckon them, in any orderly and decent condition 
of things, are pressed in a way that shows what bitter cal- 
umnies were in vogue, and with what serious pains the 
foundations were getting laid for those grave moralities 
which have been the real heart of Christian civilization 
since. It would be tedious to go into illustration of this; 
but I think no one can read the apology of Justin, the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, the grave homilies of Clement, or even 
the loud tirades of Tertullian, without feeling that a new 
life was growing up, organized, serious, strong, and whole- 
some; a life which flowed broadly below political changes 
on one side, and theological controversies on the other; a 
life which was getting knit and braced by vigilant discipline 
against the time when it must abide the storm of imperial 
persecution, or undertake the enormous task of meeting the 








* Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second Centuries. 
tIt is worth noting that none of the writers of this period (I think) except Irenzeus 
claim miraculous powers for the church, though some of them assert that demons 


were busy on behalf of the Pagans. This does not, however, exclude wonders in some 
of the martyrologies. 
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wild and brutal forces of the barbarian world. Either crisis 
would have been fatal, unless there had been, at bottom, an 
absolute loyalty most assiduously cherished in the great war 
of good and evil. However imperfect its interpretation, or 
its theory, yet the life of the Christian society was staked on 
its unhesitating faith in a power that makes for righteous- 
ness.* 

It is important to recognize this feature first of all, because 
it is disguised in part by the crudeness of idea and the very 
simplicity of good faith with which these defences are put 
forth. It is hard, for instance, to conceive how Justin could 
have mistaken a large part of what he says for argument; or 
how Marcus Aurelius could have kept the philosophic pa- 
tience he was so famous for, through Justin’s long irrelevant 
harangue (as it must certainly have seemed to him) about 
the Hebrew prophecies. Again, in the face of the calm ra- 
tionalism that for centuries had screened or allegorized the 
old Greek fables for all thinking men, the Apologists must 
needs, in weary iteration, one after the other, repeat the dull 
recital of the scandals of Olympus, — possibly, to some good 
popular effect, — without hinting at anything less offensive 
than the baldest literal understanding of them, exactly as 
some moderns have treated the Old Testament. 

The frankness and vigor, too, with which the noblest doc- 
trines of natural theology are discarded —such as the im- 
mortality of the soul, which is thrust aside to make way for 
the dogma of a miraculous revival of the corpse, argued out 
in the oddest detail, and (naturally) with the grossest igno- 
rance of the facts adduced in illustration — serve to preju- 
dice a modern mind unfairly against the main argument it- 
self. I need hardly add the vituperative calumnies of such 
writers as Tatian, in his clamor against Greek philosophy, 
or the rhetoric of Tertullian, deepening to vindictive exulta- 
tion, — which is, after all, mere rhetoric,—as he contem- 


*It is hard to overstate the extreme seriousness, what some would call puritanism, 
of the writings referred to. A brief chapter on Smiling, by Clement of Alexandria, 
who allows it in moderation, is, I think, the only relief to the rigor of the attitude in 
which the Christians found themselves in the battle of good and evil which was upon 
them. The same severe temper is shown in the bitter hostility of Tertullian (when a 
Montanist) against the novel doctrine of Hermas, of a possible repentance and pardon 
after baptism (See Mossman’s Early Church, pp. 320, 375). 
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plates the pits of eternal flame, into which the enemies of 
the church shall be cast. These things have left a stain - 
upon the memory of that age, quite plain enough in the view 
of the average historian; and therefore it is right that they 
should be mentioned here, only to put in clearer relief the 
testimony to the real fervor and sincerity of the moral life 
they disfigure. 

The relations of the Christian community to the Roman 
world at this period offer a very wide topic, of which I can 
touch only a single point or two. It is a familiar question, 
Why did the Roman Empire deal so much more harshly 
with the Christian religion than with other local faiths, 
which it received on easy terms into its wide pantheon? 
And it is a familiar answer, Because the Christian religion 
was in its nature uncompromising, and at bottom carried 
with it the destruction of Paganism itself, with the imperial 
system closely bound up with it. This answer, too, is illus- 
trated by the refusal of the Christians to pay the customary 
official homage to Cesar, which they held blasphemy, — re- 
fusal that in them was held constructive treason; and, still 
further, by the fact that the Church was from the first a 
form of polity as well as a system of belief, and held the 
germ of a new organization of society, which was felt to be 
gradually crowding out the old. All this, it is said, must 
have been clear to the mind of a thoughtful pagan, like Au- 
relius; and sufficiently accounts for the fact that he, the most 
scrupulously just of all the emperors save one, and most 
gravely resolved to heal the evils of the State, was also stern- 
est of all to put in force the laws against the Christians. 

To this statement, however, two things should be added: 
that the earlier persecutions seem all —as we see in the case 
of Polycarp—to have been a concession to popular clamor 
and the temper of the mob; and that this popular hate runs 
a great way back, long before the least public danger could 
have been thought of from an obscure and petty sect. Thus 
in Paul’s church at Rome were some of Nero’s household; 
Commodus was capriciously indulgent to the Christians; 
the language of Trajan and Hadrian is at worst that of impa- 
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tient contempt.* I have spoken elsewhere of the persecu- 
tion under Nero—a mere cowardly turning of the popular 
rage against a class that lay too easily open to suspicion. 
Why was that? And why were the mob so ready always 
with the most abominable charges against the Christians — 
“‘(Edipodean marriages and Thyestean feasts,” as Athenagoras 
reports ? 

It is, of course, impossible to go behind the reports, to in- 
vestigate the charges. Some late critic, I have heard, thinks 
the worst of them were probably true,— that the sacred 
“mysteries” did include the tasting of blood and sensual 
excess. Possibly, in instances. Cases of horror, frightful 
or disgusting, have not been unknown, in religious orgies, in 
modern times;{ and Christians even then were not slow to 
throw off the charge upon heretical assemblies. Think of 
the raw material that entered into their composition, —in 
Syria or North Africa, for example; and that they called, 
avowedly, “ not righteous, but sinners, to repentance.” But 
consider, too, how likely the religious language of Christians 
was to invite, or at least give color, to those charges. If the 
Apocalypse, for example, was composed and current in the 
time of Nero, what more likely than that its vague threats 
of a sea of fire to engulf the guilty kingdoms of the earth 
should have been caught up and used to accuse the Chris- 
tians of that vast conflagration, in which half Rome perished ? 
What more likely — at a time when the most innocent word 
easily took a lewd signification§ — than that the Christian 
language about a God of Love, and of greetings with a holy 
kiss, should have been grossly but honestly misunderstood ? 
What more likely than that the frank symbolism, favorite 
and familiar to Christian lips, —“* Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you,” 
—should have been quoted to justify the most horrid accu- 





*The term Trajan addresses to Ignatius is xaxoda:uov, which Mr. Maurice trans- 
lates, “ poor devil.” 


+ The specific forms of these calumnies may be found in Tertullian’s Ad Nationes 
and Apologeticus. 


¢t Take the case of the Convulsionnaires, for example, a century and a half ago, 
which sprang from a sect with such grave antecedents as the Jansenists. 


§ Thus, in his own time, Erasmus says, it was not reckoned comely to use the verb 
mo. 
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sation of cannibal banquets at the table and the cup of sac- 
rifice? -We know how easily such stories will spread, and 
what frenzy of hate they will engender. 

It is likely, too, as implied in a hint of Suetonius, — nay, 
from what happened in the ferocious revolt under Hadrian, 
it is certain, — that the popular mind made no distinction of 
Christian and Jew. It was not so much, says Tacitus, the 
charge of the burning, as of hatred against all mankind,* that 
embittered the persecution under Nero. And the fresh 
memory of the horrors in Cyprus and Palestine, more than 
sixty years later, which Justin alludes to as the background 
of his dialogue with the Jew Trypho, had its share in keep- 
ing up the frenzy of popular hate and fear which, more than 
any imperial policy, was the real ground of the terror that 
always menaced the Christian body ; just as we may imagine 
the horrors of the Paris commune, in 1871, not only to 
sharpen the vigilance of the German police against socialistic 
conspiracy now, but to goad the enemies of socialism with 
the haunting, unforgiving hate that is born of fear. 

There is one other illustration of the Christian life of this 
period, of which a word must be said in conclusion. I have 
spoken of the temper that runs through most of the “ apolo- 
gists,” as a moral reaction against the purely speculative © 
aim of Gnosticism. Of course, that reaction ran out into 
crudities and excess. The hostility of Marcion against the 
Old Testament —the sect of Alogi, or “wordless” Chris- 
tians, who would hear nothing of any Logos at all —the 
harsh asceticism of the Encratites, or “wrestlers” against 
Satan —are to be reckoned as so many “heresies,” more or 
less allied with Gnosticism, yet of rather an ethical than 
speculative cast. The exaggerated, untempered, and eccen- 
tric moral phases exhibited by Tertullian, Neander explains 
by calling him an “anti-Gnostic,” making this the extreme 
form the reaction took, and so accounting for what most 
offends in him. 

As part of the same phenomenon, too, we must reckon the 
blazing out of the spiritualistic fervor of Montanism in the 

* Merivale’s interpretation of odio humani generis. 
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East,* which cut adrift, like Quakerism or Methodism, from 
the formalities and the sober traditions of the Christian 
body, and claimed to be a new dispensation, under the im- 
mediate guidance of the Holy Ghost, as promised in the last 
discourse of Jesus, — a sort of Gnosticism reversed (as Baur 
explains it), finding in its dogma an account not of the be- 
ginning, but the end of all things. That peculiar fanaticism 
has reappeared, in many forms, from age to age, — always, it 
is probable, as a protest against some exaggeration of formal- 
ity and tradition ; and the heat of it has always been ab- 
sorbed, to thaw out some gathering stiffness, or to warm 
some pale intellectuality. The extravagant pretensions of 
Montanism did no particular harm. But they ‘occasioned 
some scandal, and even alarm, at a time when the Church 
was not used to dealing with such disordered symptoms. 
Its language was blasphemous, perhaps, to the sober ear. It 
made more apparent the value and the need of the restraints 
it despised, and so had its share, doubtless, in strengthening 
the bands of authority, to the confirming of creed and ritual. 

This, then, is the condition to which we are brought at 
the end of the second Christian century. One great phase 
of purely speculative development has been left behind. 
The growing life of Christendom has been asserted, again 
and again, to have its roots in morality, and for its law the 
law of personal holiness, however technically, ascetically, or 
imperfectly understood. There is already a lengthening cal- 
endar of saints, martyrs, and heroes, making a sacred and 
powerful bond of union. There is a fast growing conscious- 
ness that Christianity is to be shaped and developed into a 
community, understanding itself, organic, with its own au- 
thoritative belief and law. The pressure of imperial power 
and of popular suspicion still holds it in check from spread- 
ing too vaguely, and melting away in fatal forms of compro- 
mise. And, for the expression of that life, we have already 
the group of writers and teachers I have named, whose lives 
are closing with the century —Irenzus, Clement, and Ter- 
tullian, —to be immediately followed by the equal or greater 
names of Cyprian and of Origen. J. H. ALLEN. 


* Of which Mossman’s Zarly Christianity gives a very appreciative account. 
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* EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


RECREATION. 


There are times when it is a privilege to leave our daily work 
and care, to turn away from great public interests and duties, and 
to abstain, for a while, “even from good,” even from our highest 
thoughts, and find relaxation, amusement, and healthful habits of 
mind in an entirely different sphere. Here, for example, we have 
been thinking over the principles of Christian truth which we 
believe essential to the best life of the world, but which, as it 
seems to us, are distorted or perverted by the great body of 
Christendom, and utterly ignored by the “free religionists” of 
our dey. Amid these opposing elements, with the tendencies 
among ourselves to one extreme or another, what are the pros- 
pects of the religious body to which we belong? Where are the 
men who with steadfast allegiance to Christ will unfold to the 
young the laws of divine living which are to be the salvation of 
the world? Who is able to carry his researches, with a soul all 
alive to the truth, into the life and thought of Jesus, and bring 
thence, in the freshness of a new creation, the ideas which shall 
breathe a new inspiration into the hearts of men? We may 
dwell on these and similar themes till we only feel our own 
powerlessness. The more we strive, the less we accomplish. We 
grow morbid, and need to break off from it all, and, for a little 
while, amid entirely different subjects, recover the free and 
healthy use of our faculties. 

We are perplexed by the political aspects of the day,— cruelty, 
deception, violence, towards the freedmen at the South; and at 
the North doctrines, which if carried into practice will disorganize 
society, and cause government to be exercised as an instrument 
of caprice rather than as an administration of law. How shall we 
counteract this fatal tendency? How shall we make any success- 
ful headway against the most audacious and stupendous piece of 
quackery ever suggested to an intelligent people? Of course, we 
must do what we can. But there must be interludes in the fight. 
When wearied, when almost blinded by the very intensity of our 
convictions, when shut up and gasping for breath in the narrow 
and unwholesome pass to which the battle confines us, we cease 
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to see things as they are. We ignore or forget the vast influ- 
ences at work outside of our sphere. We are morbidly sensitive, 
and need to refresh ourselves, and thus renew our strength and 
adjust our thought by change of scene. We must climb, for a 
little while, into calmer heights, and thence gain broader and 
truer views. When we begin to worry over our work, it is time 
for us to leave it if we can. 

A vast deal of the mental and moral discouragement of 
thoughtful men comes from too long and steadfast a devotion to 
one class of subjects. Their power, even in the chosen direc- 
tion, is lessened by weariness. Their perceptions, though sharp- 
ened by continuous practice, are morbidly intensified and exag- 
gerated, and therefore not to be relied upon. A change is 
needed. Amid the perplexities of his peninsular campaign, the 
Duke of Wellington amused himself by hunting, and thus kept 
his physical and mental faculties fresh for his severer duties. 
Mr. Webster, when exhausted by the intense labors of his pro- 
fessional or public life, sought relief in fishing. Mr. Choate found 
his recreation in literature. The man whose daily work tasks his 
faculties to the utmost must have some relief; otherwise, he 
will not attain to his full strength; his mind will be morbidly 
affected, and sooner or later he breaks down entirely. We have 
in our eye, now, a minister of very rare mental endowments, 
whose mind and sermons in the autumn and early winter have 
seemed full of freshness and vigor, but later on we could see 
marks of spasmodic effort followed by weariness and exhaustion. 
He needed to gain, here and there, a week of relaxation, by turn- 
ing his mind to entirely different themes, reading or walking, not 
with a sermon in his mind, and with reference to that, but for his 
own personal amusement or entertainment, free from all care. 

Physical exercise must not be neglected, and it Inust be entered 
into as a recreation, and not as a solemn duty or labor. There are 
also changes of mental occupation which are quite as essential to 
our mental and bodily health. When we have done our utmost 
to comprehend some great religious, moral, or social problem, 
and are beginning to be perplexed or disheartened, we may turn 
to a poem, or some light literary work, which takes us into an 
entirely different range of thought. If we simply go out to walk, 
the subject on which we have been engaged often goes with us, 
and tyrannizes over us. We get norelief. But an interesting 
book takes possession of us. It wins our attention, and draws us 
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away from our task-master. It exercises a different class of 
faculties, and opens before us new fields of interest and enjoy- 
ment. It makes us feel how narrow is the little world in which 
we have confined ourselves, or how foolish and unmanly are our 
fears. 

There are two books which we have found useful above all 
others in just this way,— Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson and 
Lockart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. The more familiar we are 
with them the better. They are always fresh, and always enter- 
taining. They are always instructive, too, either by example or 
warning or precept. The men were so full of vitality, so open to 
grand ideas, so honest and outspoken in their prejudices, that we 
can hardly touch upon their lives at any point without some new 
accession of life to ourselves. 

As an instance of this, we had been thinking over the political 
questions of the day in our State and in the nation till we had 
become quite discouraged. How shall freedom and justice be 
secured to all at the South? And then this monstrous heresy at 
the North expressed under the general name of Butlerism,— the 
fact that in the most enlightened State in the Union this insane 
idea of irredeemable money should so far prevail as to excite the 

reasonable apprehensions of our wisest and best men, is in itself a 
' ground of reasonable apprehension. From clear ideas as to the 
method of confuting this absurd theory and preventing the 
dangerous experiment from being made, we began to feel as if 
the political horizon were growing black. Omens of evil hung 
morbidly around us. We were beginning to despair of the 
republic. We turned away from all this as from some hidden 
miasma, and opened the Life of Scott at the page where he sud- 
denly found out that the cherished ambition of his life was a 
disastrous failure. From the affluence which had enabled him to 
dispense a generous and delightful hospitality, and which would 
enable him to leave a home in which his name and family should 
live for ages, he found himself cast out as a bankrupt. How does 
the great man bear it all? He lost a night or two of sound sleep, 
which is thus mentioned in his diary: “He that sleeps too long in 
the morning, let him borrow the pillow of a debtor. So says the 
Spaniard, and so say I.” 

Instead of being soured and vexed, or looking about to see 
how he can save the most for himself out of the wreck, he sees 
new virtues in others, and is anxious mainly to make their losses 
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as light as possible. “Sir William Forbes called, the same kind, 
honest friend as ever, with all offers of assistance, etc. All 
anxious to serve me, and careless about their own risk of loss. 
And these are the cold, hard, money-making men!” Then, of a 
political opponent, he says: “Lord Chief Commissioner Adams 
also came to see me, and the meeting, though pleasing, was 
melancholy. It was the first time we had met since the break up 
of his hopes in the death of his eldest son. I love him for the 
various changes which he has endured. He has gained and lost 
two fortunes; and his quiet, honorable, and generous submission 
under circumstances more painful than mine — for the loss of the 
world’s wealth was to him aggravated by the death of his young- 
est and darling son—furnished me with a noble example. So 
Tory and Whig may go damned together as names that have 
disturbed old Scotland, and torn asunder’ the most kindly feel- 
ings. Even yet, God knows, I would fight in honorable contest 
for my political opinions; but I cannot permit that strife to mix 
its waters with my daily meal, those waters of bitterness which 
poison all mutual love and confidence.” Is there not here a 
lesson for us all in the bitterness of our political strivings? 

Again he writes in his private diary: “I feel neither dishon- 
ored nor broken down by the bad, now really bad news I have 
received. I have walked my last on the domains I have planted, 
sat the last time in the halls I have built. But death would have 
taken them from me,.if misfortune had spared them. My poor 
people, whom I loved so well!” ...“I can see people think me 
much worse off than I think myself. They may be right; but I 
will not be beat till I have tried a rally, and a bold one.” And 
so the great-hearted man worked his way out through the dark- 
ness, growing more kindly, more lofty in spirit, and more resolute 
of purpose. We may have read the passage twenty or a hundred 
times before. But familiarity takes nothing from its interest or 
its power over us. The dear large-souled friend is none the less 
dear and fresh and interesting to us because we have met him a 
thousand times before. So with the best books; the oftener we 
turn to them, the more hearty is their greeting, and the greater is 
their power to. draw us, for the time, away from our little cares 
or our deeper studies, and to refresh and strengthen us. 

We would commend the habit of relaxation and entertainment 
to all persons who are engaged in serious pursuits, but especially 
to ministers, and, above all, to young ministers. There must be 
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the relief which only an entire and frequent change of study and 
of thought can give. The largest minds open the largest fields 
for thought or recreation. 


THE TWO EMERSONS. 


We have lately been reading two productions which have 
brought before us the lives of two very distinguished men. One 
is called Fortune of the Republic, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. It 
was our privilege to hear it in the Old South Church. It called 
up vividly before us the young man whom we heard forty years 
ago delivering lectures, which have entered, as few words have, 
into the best thought and literature of the world. This little 
book is worthy of those which have gone before it. We wish 
that our young men would read it, and take its lessons to heart. 
It has the freshness of youth, the vigor of manhood, and the 
mellowness and wisdom of age. Noman of the generation to 
which Mr. Emerson belongs has done more than he to clear up 
the literary atmosphere, to drive away pretensions and shams, 
and to give tone and energy to the thought of the day. 

The other book which we love to have by us is called 
Reminiscences of an Old Teacher, by George B. Emerson, a name 
less known throughout the world of letters than that of his kins- 
man, but of one who with hardly less ability and success has 
finished the work which has been given him to do. He was born 
to be a teacher, and most faithfully and beneficently has he 
fulfilled the duties of his high calling. He first among us illus- 
trated the difference between keeping school and teaching. Hun- 
dreds of those who enjoyed his teachings live now, in themselves 
or in their children, to rise up and bless his memory. The little 
book relates to various subjects. It is full of wise lessons for 
teachers and learners, both of which we all ought to be. No 
parent can read it carefully without profit. Incidents in his early 
life, conversation with Andrews Norton, the schools which he 
kept, Society of Natural History, the Board of Education, Horace 
Mann, forest trees, Louis Agassiz, Farewell,— these indicate the 
wide range of subjects which he treats as a master; but they do 
not indicate the amount of wise thought which they contain, or 
the spirit of love and of a sound mind which everywhere per- 
vades them. The lecture on Agassiz is admirable. But the one 
thing which we should wish most to impress on the heart of 
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every young woman is the last chapter in the book, in which we 
see the affectionate, earnest, Christian yearning of a teacher to 
lead his pupils into the highest walks of life. “Remember,” he 
says, “that your heart, your imagination, your conscience, are in 
your own keeping.” “Every good life is necessarily devoted, 
directly or indirectly, to the service of mankind.” “To a single 
point in this wide field I would ask for a few moments your 
attention: it is the duty of educating yourselves for a life of 
charity.” Here is the theme on which he speaks in a temper 
which cannot but do good to all who bring themselves within the 
influence of his character and teachings. Long may he live in 
the grateful love and reverence of those who have profited by 
his instructions. 


CHOOSING A MINISTER. 


The choice of a minister is one of the most important duties 
devolving upon a parish. How often is it done unwisely! And 
the parishes which have the most frequent experience are usually 
those who fail most entirely in this office. One thing above all 
others we would say to members of parishes which are looking 
for a minister: seek for a man who will best meet your own 
highest individual wants. Do not be asking for a minister who 
will fill the empty pews in the church, but for one who will fill 
and satisfy your own souls. In the long run, he is the one who 
will fill the pews. A living man; a truthful, honest man; a 
modest, devout man; a thoughtful, educated man; a man of 
simple habits and kindly manners, who has a gift at bringing 
home to your hearts the great spiritual and moral precepts of the 
gospel, and who believes in Jesus as the living example and 
embodiment of his teachings, is the man whom you need. 
Wherever these qualities abound, there are the materials for a 
good minister. There can be no mistake in choosing such a man. 
Showy rhetoric soon loses its power. The tricks by which a 
temporary interest is excited soon grow stale and unsavory. 
Popular or sensational preaching is an ephemeral gift. Honesty, 
simplicity, truthfulness —they are all the same —is the one thing 
above all others that we should demand in a minister. “In 
simplicity and godly sincerity ” he should “have his conversation 
in the world.” This is a quality which not only commends itself 
more and more, but which bears in its very countenance the 
proof of genuineness. United to good sense and a love of work, 
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it will make its possessor felt as a power, and help him to build 
up year by year, on a solid foundation, the church to which his 
services are given. The truest men and women in a community 
are attracted by such a ministry. They are drawn towards it, 
and drawn together by common affinities. They gather round 
their common Lord, and living and believing in him with their 
minister, constitute a living church, whose influence for good — no 


man can tell how far or how effectively and béneficently it may 
reach, 


WINTER’S WORK IN THE PARISH. 


This is the time when our ministers are entering on the great 
work of the year. Every Sunday is a precious opportunity, to be 
earnestly looked forward to and prepared for. In our city 
parishes, the year’s work is concentrated into a few months. 
Hence the necessity of order and condensation. The summer’s 
leisure has been a season of relaxation and refreshment; and it 
has also given the faithful minister opportunity to look over the 
field of his duties in a broader way, to select the subjects of 
discourse and the objects of parish interest which may be most 
profitable, and to arrange them in some general order which shall 
best promote the cause of spiritual thought and philanthropic 
labor. And now, after this leisurely preparation, he is to bring 
all his faculties of mind and heart, all his resources of thought 
and emotion, with prayer and a solemn self-consecration, to the 
work before him. Happy the man who, with the will to do, has 


such a sphere of labor for the highest ends of living among his 
fellow-men. 


BENJAMIN F. THOMAS. 





Again and again it has happened to us, on the death of some 
distinguished man, to feel as if the race of great men who stand 
as the pillars of society had become extinct. And we have, in 
each case, gone on with this impression till death has again 
revealed to us the real greatness of another man whom we have 
been meeting in our daily walks. It is more important that we 
should appreciate the living men around us than those who have 
passed out of the sphere of human interests; but there is a satis- 
faction in knowing what grand specimens of manhood have been 


among us, and how great a privilege it has been for us to have 
known them. 
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These thoughts came to us, as we heard of the death of Judge 
Thomas, one of the foremost men of the Massachusetts bar, and 
one of the wisest, ablest, and most upright of our citizens. He 
was as genial as he was strong, as transparent as he was pro- 
found, as true and comprehensive as he was ingenious and acute. 
He was too conscientious and independent to be always popular. 
As a member of Congress, at the opening of the war, he in his 
speeches met the great and novel questions of the hour with a 
larger grasp of thought, and threw upon them, as it seemed to us, 
more light than any of his associates. But he did not fall in 
with the popular current as to some specific measures, and so he 
was put aside, though no one could be more thoroughly patriotic 
in temper and in act. He was nominated by the Governor as 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, and his peers acknowledged 
the judiciousness of the appointment. But little politicians inter- 
fered, and the Council refused to confirm the nomination. His 
greatness was not affected by these accidents of the hour. His 
equanimity was not disturbed. The public loss was his private 
gain. He was honored and beloved none the less, and believed 
none the less in the grand destiny which our country is yet to 
fulfil. 

He was none the less ready to do his duty wherever he might 
be,— in a private sphere, as a personal friend, as a trustee in a 
literary or charitable association, or in the denomination and the 
church with which he was associated alike by his Christian sym- 
pathies and his intellectual convictions. 

We cannot give a truer or better idea of him than in the words 
of his pastor, Rev. Rufus Ellis, D.D.:— 


You may, he said in addressing his people, recall with me now with 
a sad interest the noble lay-sermon addressed to us at our last social 
meeting in our chapel. It was a word altogether in the spirit of 
which our text speaks, and it came from the warm heart as well as 
from the richly stored and vigorous mind of him who uttered it. 
He spoke of our world’s slow but steady and sure progress in its 
higher and better and divine life, the steps taken and to be taken 
toward the city of God on earth, the moral drift and tendency of 
creation. For us, alas! that eloquent voice is silent, with a silence never 
to be broken for this life. In the death of that preacher —for so I must 
call him—our church and our Commonwealth have sustained a very great 
loss, and, as I am most engaged to say, not only or chiefly of the great 
lawyer and ripe scholar, but of one whose interest in the deep things of 
God and Christ and humanity was most real, one who can be truly 
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spoken of asareligious man. He was a man of strong spiritual and 
moral convictions. He loved the church, the Bible in its older as well as 
its newer covenant, the Christian fellowship, the table of communion. 
In this deep love he regretted, as so many of us do, the break between 
the old faith and the new learning. He prized the ancient creeds, not in 
their mere letter, but in their deeper meanings, and saw rather the 
necessity than the beauty of Protestantism, whether in its earliest and 
most moderate, or its latest and extremest, forms; but he prized the 
truth beyond all else, and was intent upon adding knowledge to faith, 
still striving to be in the way of the ever-living and ever-proceeding 
Spirit, and turning toward the light, waiting for the kingdom of the 
living God, the new heavens and the new earth, loyal always to our 
broad and unbound Christianity. An over-worked lawyer, he yet found 
time for a book so far removed from the courts as St. Augustine’s City of 
God; but for him the centuries had added much to that holy man’s 
interpretation of Israel’s hope, and in that lay-sermon to which I referred, 
he prophesied of things to come in the spirit of that gospel which is 
righteousness and peace and love and joy. Name some new book in 
theology, and most likely he had already examined it, and had an opinion 
about its worth or its worthlessness. When in the providence of God 
such a man is taken from us, our deep sense of loss prevails for the 
moment over our gratitude for the life which has been so real a blessing. 
If any say he was full of years and full of labors, we wish that the years 
and the labors might have gone on. The diligence of a lifetime had 
only disciplined and increased his excellent gifts. His faculties were 
worn bright and supple, but not wasted. If he was no longer young, yet 
surely he was not old. If but a remnant of time remained, it was a 
precious remnant. Especially did we seem to need, in these reckless and 
unjust days, his sound mind, careful — some might have said fastidiously 
careful —of ways and means; critical—some might have said over-critical 
—of methods, but always and altogether intent upon the noblest ends and 
expectations. But we wrong a life whose example was one of bravery 
and hopefulness and thankfulness, if, whilst we seek to resign ourselves 
as quietly as we may to Him who takes, we are not full of thankfulness 
to Him who gave, and ready to take courage in the light of this life. 
Such men cannot die unto themselves, any more than they can live unto 
themselves. Calm and wise and hopeful, they still instruct us. In these 
transition times, when all things seem to be in dispute, and society 
shaken to its foundations, they are God’s witnesses to us that there are 
rock foundations which underlie Church and State and which can never be 
removed. If ever we are tempted to drop into lower moods, and part 
with Christian courage and serenity, and begin to distrust the very grace 
which is given to save men’s lives, and make them holy, lovely, and bene- 
ficent, let us consider in the light of such examples what treasures of 
moral power are laid up in countless human souls,—a kingdom of God» 
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still waiting to be revealed, a harvest ripe for the gathering, the reserve 
of spiritual force which is to turn the tide of war, and give the victory to 
those who fight for God. As we take up our conflict and task afresh, 
after every season of rest and recreation, let us praise God for our rich 
inheritance in those who have trusted in him, and stir up his gift within 
us of power and love and of a sound mind, that all things may indeed be 
ours. 


THE YELLOW FEVER. 


The heaviest calamities are not without their compensations 
and their humanizing influences. With the daily reports of 
increasing mortality and suffering on the banks of the Mississippi, 
there have come also reports of a self-forgetting and self-sacrific- 
ing devotion in the care of the sick and dying which may well 
awaken our deepest gratitude, and give us a new sense of the 
dignity and worth of human nature. The readiness of the North 
to respond to the desperate wants of the South by personal 
services and large gifts of money showed that on our part at 
least there was no lack of sympathy for our brethren in their 
great affliction. But how would they regard it? The bitterness 
of a terrible civil conflict, the violent passions which prepared 
the way for it, and the hateful memories which were cherished at 
its close, have made us feel that an entire generation must pass 
away before our southern fellow-countrymen could look upon us 
as their friends. But now their hearts have been opened. In 
the darkest days of our civil war, we did not feel unkindly 
towards them; and now they are beginning to find out what 
our real feelings towards them are. 

We have been accustomed to think of Jefferson Davis ds the 
most bitter and unrelenting among them. Since the war, he has 
seldom opened his mouth in public except to stir up feelings 
which could only alienate us from one another. While Lee and 
Johnston and others were doing what they could in their inter- 
course with Northern people to show, by acts and words of kind- 
ness, that they retained no enmity towards the North, Jefferson 
Davis has pursued a different course. But even he, in the furnace 
of this terrible experience which has taken from him his only son, 
has come to see us as we are. Ina letter to a friend, he says: 
“The noble generosity of the Northern people, in this day of our 
extreme affliction, has been felt with deep gratitude, and done 
more for the fraternization of which many idly prate than would 
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many volumes of rhetorical assurances.” We who have looked 
on him as, more than any other man, the cause of all the sorrows 
which the war brought upon us, can hardly read the following 
short sentence without a feeling of sorrowful compassion: “By 
the death of his son, Jefferson, Jr., Jeff Davis is left without blood 
relatives, and when he dies his family will become extinct.” 

We copy an extract from the Memphis Appeal with. sincere 
and heartfelt satisfaction : — 


Our purpose was the more pleasing one of suggesting to the [London] 
Standard that while all that it says is true of the pluck and endurance of 
the Southern people under the provocations of war, pestilence, and 
famine, there is something to be said for our brethren of the North, 
whose constancy, steadiness, and devotion to their cause, bravery and 
persistence in battle, and endurance in a prolonged contest that taxed all 
their energies, and a skill and resources unequalled, have few parallels in 
history. To no other people could we of the South have surrendered. 
Magnanimous on the field so fiercely contested, despite the hazards of 
political disputes, they have many times since April, ’65, extended us the 
right hand of fellowship, full up and flowing over with good gifts, ten. 
dered with a manly spirit that robbed the generous tender of the humilia- 
tions of charity. The same men who led the armies of the North, the 
same journalists who inspired those armies, and the same religious 
teachers, and the same noble, heroic women who originated and sustained, 
amid the heat of battle and the excitement of sometimes perilous popu- 
lar commotion, the grandest beneficence ever conceived of for the relief of 
soldiers in the field, have been foremost in the heaven-sent work of our 
relief in weeks that are the dreariest in our calendar. Unwearied in 
their tasks, as did Joseph with his brethren, they have filled our sacks to 
overflowing, many, many times; and yet they are not done. From far 
Oregon and Montana to Vermont; from villages, towns, and cities of all 
the busy Northern States; from the miner’s camp; the newsboy’s home; 
from the banker and the farmer, the professor and the mechanic; from all 
classes of that section of our country where American ingenuity has 
found its largest field of conquest, and whose industries challenge the 
world in vain for a comparison ; from this seat of a great industrial popu- 
lation, unmatched by any other on the earth,—the gifts of an intelligent 
help and a touching sympathy have come, saving many thousands of our 
stricken ones from death, and lighting our dreary pathway with the light 
of an enduring brotherly love. “Blood is thicker than water.” Of the 
same race, speaking the same tongue, the heirs of the same liberties and 
citizens of the same glorious country, no memories of sectional divisions, 
of political animosities, or of civil war have been allowed to stay the 
steady flow of the bounteous stream that has brought us, with all else, 
the assurance that we are one people in fact as well as in name, and that 
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beyond the froth and fuss of politics, and the deceits and dangers of 
demagogues, the popular heart is safe, yielding only of its fulness when 
challenged in the cause of humanity and brothers’ lives at stake. The 
South claims no quality that the North cannot match. As the children 
of one household, our gifts, though individually special, belong to the 
family. The steadiness and tenacity, the bravery and determination of 
the North, and the élan, dash, courage, and endurance of the South are 
the common heritage of every citizen of the Union. 


13 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS AT PROVIDENCE. 


The leaders of this Congress— which took place on the 9th, 
10th, and 11th of October—never did a wiser thing than in 
accepting the invitation to hold it at this charming old town, so 
full of colonial memories, so early imbued with the spirit of 
liberty and culture, and so delightful in its beautiful and hospita- 
ble homes, and wide-awake, intellectual people. 

The world hurries on so fast in a great city like New York or 
even Boston, that a conference of women, however respectfully 
considered, is only a drop in the bucket, amidst other conflicting 
interests. These New England cities of the size of Providence, 
etc., are much, we fancy, like what Boston was fifty years ago. 
Boston is growing large and common. They are recherché and 
fresh and individual. They take things more tranquilly. They 
have more the air of elegant and yet active leisure. They haves 
therefore, a great power in their hands to mould and refine, as 
well as stimulate the new intellectual and educational movements 
in this country. We take occasion to say here, that the Provi- 
dence Journal, which we believe ranks in New England next to 
our leading Boston papers in importance, gave very faithful 
reports of the proceedings at the Congress, and its editorials were 
written with a candor, cordial sympathy, and fine discrimination, 
which merit the grateful appreciation of the members and 
speakers present. 

The first morning was occupied in hearing reports from the 
vice-presidents in the several States represented in the Congress. 
The afternoon session was called to order by the President, Mrs. 
K. N. Doggett, of Chicago. Miss Abby W. May read a paper 
upon “ Dress,” which we are sorry to say we have no reports of, 
and we have not time to procure them. We can only add that 
we had the pleasure of listening to it, and that the paper was 
marked with the usual good sense and fine earnestness which 
characterize Miss May’s thought, and was delivered with a clear 
and musical voice, which adds so much to the pleasure of a 
public address. After this, there was discussion of the subject of 
dress, and this called out Miss Mary F. Eastman, who made a 
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very graceful and sprightly speech from the platform, dissenting 
a little from Miss May’s severity in regard to existing fashions, 
and maintaining that if they were so wholly superficial and 
unreasonable, men had certainly in the past history of our own 
country been guilty of the same follies. 

There was an interesting paper read upon “Botany,” as a 
delightful and wholesome study for young and old. .Mrs. E. K. 
Churchill, of Rhode Island, and Miss Eastman led the discussion 
by very animating speeches, and the President, Mrs. Doggett, 
joined them. Listeners from the audience, from time to time, 
were called out, or took part voluntarily in the discussion. 

The evening session of that day we are not able to speak of, 
not being present, and having no reports by us. The next after- 
noon, Thursday, the attendance was larger than on the first day. 
The lower part of the house was full, and a large number of 
people were in the galleries. The first paper was by Mrs. Brown, 
and was entitled “ Motherhood, Physiologically Considered.” She 
felt it of vital importance that the mother and father should obey 
the laws of temperance and health in the creation of their off- 
spring. The mother’s love for her child should stimulate her 
to educate herself to take care of its body, its food, and clothing. 
The two great evils of our present educational system — over- 
study and ill-ventilated school-rooms — would never be corrected 
by men, who had too much business of their own to attend to. 
The mother who has studied the laws of digestion and assimila- 
tion will not be tempted to regard the follies of uneducated 
men, vegetarians or non-vegetarians, but she will know what the 
child really needs. She will understand the necessity of regu- 
larity, and of controlling the will. While advocating the educa- 
tion of the body, she (the speaker) would not neglect the educa- 
tion of the brain, which is best educated in healthy bodies. 
Then followed a discussion of the subject, led by Dr. Mary 
Safford Blake and Mrs. Churchill from the platform, and joined 
in by others in the house. 

Mrs. A. C. Bristol, of Vineland, N. J., read an admirable paper 
upon “Woman’s Status in the Grange,” or rather made an 
address, for she was not much confined to her notes, and gave a 
clear and convincing statement, in fine language and good voice 
and manner, of what these Granges were doing for both men and 
women in the farms of the West. We cannot better recommend 
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it to our readers than by quoting an appreciative editorial from 
the Providence Journal : — 


“ Eliminating,” as Mrs. Bristol would say, all thought or suggestion of 
comparison, and—a more difficult task—all prepossession in favor of 
one who adds to an audible and attractive voice the art of conversation 
and of “putting things,” the paper upon “The Status of Woman in the 
Grange,” spoken by Mrs. Bristoe, at the Woman’s Congress, was a most 
admirable production. It has been said, in the gross, masculine way, 
of a certain law of Congress, that it was a statute with a stump speech 
in its belly. They do these things better among the women. The ad- 
dress of Mrs. Bristol was an argument for codperation, including an 
argument for woman suffrage. But to go back and begin at the begin- 
ning. The popular idea, at least in the East, of a Grange is that of a 
body of men fighting the railroads, and not always with wisdom or suc- 
cess. Mrs. Bristol showed us the other side of the case; and while con- 
fining herself strictly to one phase of the movement, and to fifteen 
minutes of time, she broadened the view, exalted the purpose, and 
idealized the influence of the body in such manner as to give it a stand- 
ing which it has hardly heretofore attained in this section of the country, 
and to lift it out of the mere struggle for lower rates of transportation. 

With entire propriety and logicalness, Mrs. Bristol confined herself to 
the position of woman in the Grange, and the education it gave, and the 
possibilities it opened up. Her terseness reminded one of “ Lacon,” and 
her employment of the antithesis compelled attention, as it commanded 
admiration. The “Grange” had ample justice done to it; but the 
audience were the most deeply impressed with the idea that woman 
deserves and is fully capable of exercising the right of franchise. Mrs. 
Bristol did not proffer any essay upon codperation, in all its bearings, its 
difficulties, and its history. That which she did offer to do, she did well ; 
and in the same space of time it would be hard for any one to afford 
more substantial stimulus, more encouragement to, or a truer standard 
of, womanly exertion and life. She founded the place, and the endeavor 
of woman primarily and mainly in the household, from which, if at all, 
were to radiate the charms of truth and virtue, and the example of an 
industrious, thoughtful, kind, and beneficent existence. 


The next paper was by Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Provi- 
dence, on “Journalism.” She said two questions arose; viz., 
“What does journalism offer to women as a profession?” and, 
“What can women do to improve journalism?” She spoke of 
the work of this kind now done by women, and gave some of the 
necessary qualities in a journalist,— sound health, a well-balanced 
mind, special training, a capacity for enthusiasm, etc. She spoke 
of the police news, and believed women would report it with less 
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flippancy and better taste than men. She spoke of the inter- 
viewer, and the character destroyed and the hopes blasted by the 
irresponsible reporter. Women were not free from this; but 
woman should learn that the first qualification for a journalist is 
to be a “lady.” She criticised severely the petty personal items 
with which some papers are filled, and urged the woman journal- 
ist to consecrate herself, and vow to write no line that, “living or 
dying, she would wish to blot.” 


The session closed with a poem on “Woman the Teacher,” read 
by Mrs. M. P. Lowe. 


The evening session was well attended. The first paper was 
by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, and was entitled “Where do we get our 
Character?” We quote a portion of it here, as reported in the 
Providence Journal : — 


Character comes from direct inheritance, transmission, immediate pre- 
natal influences, and education. As these last two are human agencies, 
it may be said character is in the hands of ourselves. Indirect education 
begins early with what may be called the “family course.” The family 
course sometimes includes lessons not of the best; as, for instance, of dis- 
honesty, untruthfulness, shown by evasive answers, the failure of parents 
to keep their promises, etc.; of self-consciousness, of vanity, of rivalry 
and emulation; of selfishness, of unjustness,— as by punishing a child in 
bad humor for what in good humor the parent would allow to go 
unpunished; of dependency, or the want of self-reliance,— all these 
points were illustrated so forcibly, yet so simply, that every one present 
must have recognized them. Beyond the family course is the advance 
course, or what is learned in schools. Teachers acknowledge that the 
system of teaching inculcates dishonesty. Among other harmful ten- 
dencies of schools is the study of what is impure in the classics. After 
schools, may be mentioned literature, which is so powerful. Of the more 
harmful sort it is painful to speak; yet it is known that very much of it is 
published and circulated in the schools, and that the publishers are pos- 
sessed of thousands of post-office addresses of boys and girls. The demand 
for this literature is no doubt increased by the dime novels and sensa- 
tional weekly papers; then come the sentimental novels, then the French 
novels. Then we find bad influences in the literature which is prepared 
expressly to benefit mankind. These inculcate the principle that worldly 
success always follows right-doing. The spirit of revenge and bloodshed 
is often inculcated in Sunday-school books. A Sunday-school book pub- 
lished by the Tract Society contains the full account of the death of a 
soldier on the battle-field, and inculcates the principle that bravery on 
the battle-field is above piety. There is also the honor paid to men of 
genius who are known to be guilty of gross immoralities. Is society 
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ready to lay down the principle that immorality in genius shall be over- 
looked, and be punished in mediocrity? The religious teachings in the 
Sunday-school and the teachings in history are inconsistent. The former 
say, “Turn the other cheek,” and the latter say, “Strike back.” This 
opposition is suggestive in two ways: it teaches that the law of Chris- 
tianity is not considered binding, and that those who teach it do not 
themselves believe in it. In this, even ministers are often to blame. It 
seems a pity that any harmful influence should come from religion. 


After this Mrs. Churchill read a paper written by Miss Juliet 
Carson upon “The Importance of National Training in Domestic 
Economy.” The paper spoke of young ladies being trained to 
domestic habits, and of the custom in Germany of the daughters 
being exchanged for a time in neighboring families that they 
might receive a more varied education in household duties. The 
paper advocated having the cooking schools, which were now 
established ‘in this country, connected with the public schools. 
Mrs. Churchill, at the close, made some remarks in regard to the 
importance of good food in aiding to carry out the temperance 
work. We believe fully in this ourselves, and wish some of our 
accomplished young housekeepers could go about in their own 
towns and villages, and stimulate and instruct the wives of the 
foreign working-men to prepare a wholesome dinner or supper 
for their husbands, and thus keep them from that empty or dis- 
satisfied condition of the stomach which leads them to the drink- 
ing saldon. We say the “foreign” working people, because we 
believe that our American women generally cook tolerably well, 
simply because they are more intelligent. It does not need so 
much special training perhaps, after all, as a developing of the 
observing faculties, and, we might say, the sense of taste. We 
see how Bridget, when she first arrives here, flies at the dishes, 
without the least idea of their use, and her tasting powers have 
never been cultivated. By-and-by she begins, in our kitchens, to 
find out what relishes, and she learns to put the two ideas 
together and make good things. Yet alas! how quick she falls 
back into her old ways when married and settled in the shanty or 
low tenement, with a dozen children around her; which all goes 
to prove that, however valuable our specialties in training may 
be, the general intelligence of the mind is what we have to fall 
back upon, and should do the most to develop. 

We are sorry we have not the reports of the next day’s pro- 
ceedings. We learned that Mrs. Croly, President of the New 
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York Sorosis, and Prof. Maria Mitchell were to be present, and 
Mrs. Livermore was somewhat expected, but her state of health 
made it doubtful if she would be able to attend the Congress. 
Miss A. C. Brackett, we knew, was to read a paper which we re- 
gret much that we were not able to hear. 

In regard to women’s congresses, although we believe that the 
highest moral and intellectual condition of humanity is attained 
where men and women act together in all great causes, still, as 
in the present condition of civilization prejudice and habit are 
such that men accomplish most of their great social movements, 
political and ethical, by themselves, it is no more than fair that 
women, when they gradually rise above the sphere of plain home 
duties, and especially daily trivialities, should meet together as 
they do now, in social clubs, and once in a while in these “Con- 
gresses,” which bring together from different parts of the country 
many able thinkers, and, better still, noble actors in the drama of 
life, who can refresh each other in their work for humanity. 


WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL UNION IN ENGLAND. 


We have recent numbers of the journal which represents this 
“Union” abroad so faithfully and so ably, and its work seems 
so much in harmony with the Congress which has been held of 
late with us, that we cannot refrain from quoting a little from an 
article by Miss Shirreff on “Mixed Education,” or what we call 
here “co-education,”—a system which has recommended itself 
long since to the best minds of this country, which was initiated 
at the very beginning of our history, in our public schools, but 
which, strange to say, still finds considerable opposition from 
excellent and conscientious persons. 

We have only space for one passage from this interesting 
article : — 


In speaking of natural family life as affording a pattern for our guid- 
ance, we cannot, of course, overlook the different conditions of home and 
school life; and the different position of brothers and sisters, or of chil- 
dren born strangers to each other; but we feel certain that the more the 
question of sex is set aside through the period when Nature herself 
leaves it, so to say, in abeyance, the less will be the danger from mixed 
companionship when that period is over. Parents do not unfrequently 
bring up nephews and nieces, or wards of either sex under their roof 
with their own children, and it occurs to no one to dread any,evil conse- 
quences. Marriages have undoubtedly taken place occasionally among 
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young people so brought up together; but unless full opportunities of 
being thoroughly acquainted with each other constitute an a priori objec- 
tion to marriage, what is the harm? And as a fact it is less often 
cousins, who have been brought up ‘together, who fall in love with each 
other, than those who are suddenly, at a later period, thrown into the 
close intimacy which their relationship warrants, without the safeguard 
of habit and familiarity to lessen the danger. It seems even possible 
that, under the system of education now advocated, we might hear less of 
that poetical disease called “falling in love,” and more of that earnest 
attachment, slow of growth, because its roots strike deep, which’adds all 
the strength of friendship, and the beauty of love, and truly fuses two 
lives into one. 

It is precisely when we look at marriage —that most momentous step 
in human existence —that we feel the danger of the present system, 
which leaves those who are to take that step together in ignorance of 
each other. How often do we find that a young wife who has had no 
brothers, knows absolutely nothing of men; and that her husband, if 
without sisters, has learned nothing of pure womanly life, except from 
his mother, who, by age and position, stands apart, and could give him 
no experience of equal companionship. Even in large mixed families, 
educated apart, as the brothers and sisters now are, it is common to see 
that the latter have a general notion of the cleverness or the selfishness of 
men; while the former have equally correct and comprehensive opinions 
of the general frivolity, weakness, or easy kindness of women. Thus 
furnished with useful knowledge for their practical guidance, they rush 
into marriage. Reversing the sentiment of the old ballad, we might sup- 
pose each lover to say :— 

I do but ask thee to embark with me 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea; 


so ignorant do they seem to be of storms or sunken rocks ahead! In one 
sense we may say that they enter upon this almost awful intimacy 
which they have vowed death alone shall part, as foreigners meeting from 
some distant region, who know indeed what will be the course of outer 
behavior, and the general principles that will regulate ordinary action, 
but are utterly ignorant of the feelings and associations, the habits of 
thought, the aspirations and requirements of each other, even of the code 
of morals possessed by each beyond the literal rendering of the ten com- 
mandments. 


This journal copies an old letter from Sir Thomas Fitzosborne, 
written as early as 1795, which we give a portion of, it is so 
sprightly, and so appropriate to the subjects we have been dis- 
cussing : — 

March 10, 1738. 

What naughty Sacharissa has put you out of humor with her whole 
sex? For it is some disappointment, I suspect, of the tender kind that 
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has thus pointed its invective against the fairer half of our species. You 
were not mistaken, however, when you supposed I should prove no con- 
vert to your doctrine, but rise up as an advocate where I profess myself 
an admirer. Iam not, ’tis true, altogether of old Montaigne’s opinion 
that the souls of both sexes “sont jettez (as he expresses it) en mesme 
moule.” On the contrary, I am willing enough to join with you in think- 
ing that they may be wrought off from different models; yet the “casts” 
may be equally perfect, though it should be allowed that they are essen- 
tially different. Nature, it is certain, has traced out a separate course of 
action for the two sexes; and, as they are appointed to distinct offices of 
life, it is not improbable that there may be something distinct likewise 
in the frame of their minds; that there may be a kind of sex in the very 
soul.... 

In determining, therefore, the comparative merit of the two sexes, it is 
no derogation from female excellency that it differs in kind from that 
which distinguishes the male part of our species. And if in general it 
shall be found (what upon an impartiai inquiry, I believe, will most cer- 
tainly be found) that women fill up their appointed circle of action with 
greater regularity and dignity than men, the claim of preference cannot 
justly be decided in our favor. In the prudential and economical part of 
life, I think it undeniable that they rise far above us. And if true forti- 
tude of mind is best discovered by a cheerful resignation to the measures 
of Providence, we shall not find reason, perhaps, to claim that most 
singular of the human virtues as our peculiar privilege. There are num- 
bers of the other sex, who, from the natural delicacy of their constitution, 
pass through one continued scene of suffering, from their cradles to their 
graves, with a firmness of resolution that would deserve so many statues 
to be erected to their memories, if heroism were not estimated more by 
the splendor than the merit of actions. But whatever real difference 
there may be between the moral or intellectual powers of the male and 
female mind, Nature does not seem to have marked the distinction so 
strongly as our vanity is willing to imagine. And, after all, perhaps, 
education will be found to constitute the principal superiority. It must 
be acknowledged, at least, that in this article we have every advantage 
over the softer sex that art and industry can possibly secure to us. The 
most animating examples of Greece and Rome are set before us as early 
as we are capable of any observation; and the noblest compositions of 
the ancients are given into our hands almost as soon as we have strength 
to hold them, while the employments of the other sex, at the same period 
of life, are generally the reverse of everything that can open and enlarge 
their minds, or fill them with just and rational notions. The truth of it 
is, female education is so much worse than none, as it is better to leave 
the mind to its natural and uninstructed suggestions, than to lead it into 
false pursuits, and contract its views by turning them upon the lowest 
and most trifling objects. 


M. P. Le 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah has long been considered, by 
holders of the more current theology, as the very citadel of 
doctrinal strength in relation to the sacrifice of Christ. As one 
after another of the exegetical breast-works of this theory have 
been captured, and its defenders dislodged, retreat has generally 
been made to this Sebastopol of prophecy as the impregnable 
stronghold of modern, or, rather let us say, primitive orthodoxy. 
It is a chapter whose metaphors so readily lend themselves to the 
theory of vicarious atonement; it is so ductile and accommodat- 
ing under the hands of the skilful theological artificer, that the 
popular mind mistaking analogy for prediction, and adaptation 
for fulfilment, has taken it for granted that the chapter was origi- 
nally constructed for just such a purpose. The successful trans- 
ference of this piece of Hebrew theodicy bodily into Christian ° 
dogmatics has been helped by the mistakes and infelicities of the 
translation, by our remoteness from the age and circumstances of 
its writer, but perhaps much more by the fact that the problem 
which the unknown writer of Isaiah had to deal with in explain- 
ing God’s action in permitting the suffering of the innocent with 
the guilty was in many respects identical with the problem which 
the death of Christ presented to the early Christian speculators, 
and which was much less successfully handled. As Doctor 
Noyes, in his notes on this chapter, has remarked: “The 
resemblance in some particulars of the fortunes, character, and 
work of the ‘Servant of God’ to those of our Saviour is so strik- 
ing that no one can fail to be impressed with it.” In the face of 
these resemblances, the orthodox critic h-s a perfect right to ask, 
What do they mean? and How do they arise? The question 
has been well answered before this by able critics, who have 
interpreted the chapter naturally, and made these resemblances 
intelligible. The great question of interest has turned on the 
meaning of the term, “Servant of Jahveh,” — whether it refers to 
the Messiah or to the people of Israel. The question has been 
ably treated by Eichhorn, Gesenius, Ewald, Paulus, and others. 
Dr. Noyes has given us a good argument on this point in his 
introduction to the prophets. But the question as to the doc- 
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trine of vicarious punishment, which is suggested by expressions 
in this chapter, has not perhaps been so adequately treated. 

In a recent number of the ablest of Dutch theological maga- 
zines, the Theologische Tijdschrift, July, 1878, Scholten, one of 
the most prominent of Dutch theologians and exegetists, has 
devoted himself more particularly to this aspect of the case, and 
has given us a paper which must be regarded as one of the most 
valuable that has been written upon this chapter. To the exclu- 
sion of much interesting miscellaneous matter in other magazines, 
we have prepared a pretty full abstract of the positions of this 
article, regretting that we are not able to give it in full: — 


It is not my purpose, in instituting this examination, to go into all the 
particulars which are brought forth in regard to the “Servant of God” 
in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. I confine myself to the question as 
to whether the suffering and dying ef the “Servant of Jahveh” is repre- 
sented as vicarious punishment which an innocent person suffers for the 
guilty. It is well known how positively dogmatic interpreters answer 
this question in connection with the doctrine of the satisfaction of God’s 
justice through the suffering and death of Jesus. Later interpreters, 
also, independent of the church dogma, such as Gesenius, Ewald, Knobel, 
and Hitzig, maintain the same opinions. Apart from the application 
here to the suffering of Jesus, which, although held by dogmatic inter- 
preters, is put one side by independent and purely historical exegetists, 
the difference between the two consists in the fact that the first-named 
take the exegetical result dogmatically, while the last-named reject this 
conception as unhistorical, and regard it as the opinion of the prophetic 
author. 

Without entering into each particular of this question, I start in this 
examination from several premises which, although not universally 
admitted, must be regarded by the court of an unprejudiced criticism as 
well-founded, and to whose grounds, as being already sufficiently familiar, 
I shall not refer, or, wherever it may be necessary, shall only hastily 
notice. 

These premises are : — 

1. That the author of the chapters xl.—Ixvi. is not Isaiah, the son of 
Amos (Isaiah i., 1), but a younger prophet (prophets ?) living toward the 
end of the captivity in Babylon. 

2. The “ Servant of Jahveh” is not the prince of the house of David, 
with whose government, by prophets before and during the captivity, the 
future salvation of Israel is united (Isaiah ix., 6; xi.,1.; Ezekiel xxxiv., 
23, 24), but stands in his place (Isaiah lv., 3, 4). 

3. The “Servant of Jahveh” is a collective term, which is indicated 
through the plural form, “in his deaths” (liii., 9), and in the plural pro- 
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noun in the eighth verse: For the transgression of my people was the 
stroke upon them. 

4. That collectivum is not exclusively the prophetic state, but Israel, the 
people of Jehovah, “Israel my son: Jacob which I have chosen.” Cf. 
Hosea xi., 1, where Israel is called “ God’s son.” 

5. The fact that the “Servant of Jahveh” is once, in Isaiah xlii., 19, 
and elsewhere, rebuked and punished, and then again glorified, is ex- 
plained through the fact that the same people in its entirety is now often 
empirically, then ideally, presented as the chosen or the elected part of the 
nation. 

6. The prophet speaks, using the first person plural, in the name of the 
people to whom he himself belongs. 

7. The “ Servant of Jahveh” lives in Babylon, in the land of captivity, 
in the midst of heathen nations. 


8. The captivity is represented as a punishment from Jahveh upon that 
disloyal people. 


Starting from these positions, Scholten proceeds to explain 
Isaiah liii., 4-6. 


That suffering, a judgment of God, a punishment coming upon that 
disloyal people, was no punishment for the “Servant of Jahveh.” He, on 
the contrary, was righteous, and underwent that suffering notwithstand- 
ing that “he had done no wrong, neither was any deceit in his mouth” 
(v. 9). What he suffered he bore, not as punishment for his own 
sins, but as the consequence of the sins of his fellow-captives, whose 
misery and punishment for their sins the pious also shared in spite of his 
loyalty to Jahveh. The prophet expresses this in the fourth verse: 
“Surely he hath borne our diseases and carried our sorrows.” 

The suffering and the grief which in general were bound up with the 
life in captivity did not constitute the only punishment, but also the fact 
that the disloyal died on foreign soil, in a Gentile country, far from their 
fatherland, and this fate also fell to the loyal servant. He found also 
his grave among the “godless and the rich” (v. 9), by which the 
heathen in general are referred to. That which was the heart’s desire of 
every genuine Israelite—to rest after death in his fatherland— was 
denied to the “servant of Jahveh.” Thus, in this respect, he bore the 
punishment of his countrymen. The judgment of God upon this diso- 
bedient nation also fell upon him (v. 8). The same thought is also 
expressed by the prophet, in the fifth verse, through the words : — 

“He was wounded for our transgressions. He was bruised for our 
iniquities.” 

The sins of his countrymen were thus the cause of all that he suf- 
fered. 

But how explain the phenomena, how solve the problem, that the pious 
one, notwithstanding his loyalty to Jahveh, shares the same lot of the 
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disloyal, and, on account of this loyalty, was exposed to even greater 
sufferings than they (v. 7)? His contemporaries and fellow companions 
did not understand this. They thought, just as the friends of Job, 
that he was “smitten of God and afflicted,” and looked down with scorn 
upon the man of grief (vs. 2, 3, and 4). 

The prophet, however, sees in the lot that the innocent suffer a wise 
provision of God, and teaches his fellow-companions to consider that it 
was all suffered on their account, and for the purpose of giving them 
new life and national prosperity, peace, and healing of the wounds 
which, on account of their departure from Jahveh, were visited upon 
them. He expresses this in the words :— 

“The chastisement which brings us peace was upon him.” 

“ Through his stripes we are healed.” 

In what does the peace, which the prophet speaks of, consist? Was it 
simply the remission of punishment in consequence of suffering borne in 
their place? The prophet himself shall answer. The peace and the 
healing which he expects for Israel from the Servant of God he describes 
elsewhere in this manner: “It is too little that thou shouldst be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to bring back the freedom of 
Israel. I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles that thou mayest 
be my salvation to the ends of the earth” (Isaiah xlix., 6). 

Still further than to Israel should the instrumentality of God’s servant 
extend. Jahveh had set him as a light to the nations, so that his salva- 
tion should reach unto the end of the earth. 

The prophet expects, then, of the Servant of Jahveh a certain restora- 
tion of the nation, and the bringing of other peoples to the worship of 
Jahveh. Herein consists “the salvation of Jahveh” to which the expres- 
sion “our peace,” in v. 5, answers. 

While the “wicked have no peace” (lvii., 21), those who turn to 
Jehovah are promised peace, consolation, and salvation (lvii., 15, 18,19, 
20; lv., 7); and, indeed, as a consequence of the moral influence which 
the pious victims of oppression (the “Servant of Jahveh”) should exer- 
cise upon their fellow-countrymen. To this moral influence for the resti- 
tution of the nation the prophet points in the eleventh verse. The 
“Servant of Jahveh” was designed, being righteous himself, to make 
many righteous; that is, to bring them to righteousness. The word 
yTsdek, in verse eleven, can be explained in no other way. The transla- 
tion, “he shall justify,” must therefore be rejected. A justification in 
the judicial sense should, if intended here, not proceed from the “Servant 
of Jahveh,” but only from Jahveh himself. This making others right- 
eous is not presented as a fruit of the suffering of God’s servant, but of 
his knowledge, of his true knowledge of Jahveh and the piety which is 
closely connected with it (cf. xlii., 1-4, 7; 1. 4). 

If the day of moral restoration was to break upon Israel, then it was 
necessary that “God’s servant” should experience, with his fellow- 
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countrymen, the suffering which was inseparable from the captivity; or, to 
speak with the prophet, he himself bare with them their sicknesses, 
their griefs, their oppression, the punishment of their transgression: 
Bare with them. The “Servant of Jahveh” bore the suffering which he 
experienced, not in the place of his fellow-countrymen, so that they were 
relieved from the imposed punishment; on the contrary, the rebellious 
bore their own sins to the very end even in a double measure (xl., 2; 
xlii., 24, 25). “Jahveh’s servant” bears the sins and griefs of his country- 
men as one of them because he is (solidaire) bound together with them. 
In the same sense Ezekiel could present himseli symbolically as “ bearing 
the iniquity of the house of Israel” (Ezekiel iv., 4,5). Again the com- 
plaint of the discontented in Ezekiel xviii., 19, 20, is not that the children 
bore the sins of their fathers by substitution, as if through their suffering 
the punishment which the fathers deserved was averted; but that, 
although, according to their assertion, innocent, they are supposed to be 
mutually accountable with them, so that not only the guilty fathers, but 
also the innocent children were punished (cf. Lamentations, v., 7): in all 
these cases, the bearing of the sin of others is the result of solidarity. 

The expression, “to bear sins,” committed by another in the sense of. 
suffering punishment in their place, occurs nowhere, not even in Num- 
bers xviii., 22, 23, where, after the establishment of the Levitical law, 
not the children of Israel, the people themselves, but the Levites, were 
henceforth to discharge the sacred office of the service of the tabernacle ; 
and they, and not the people, were to be henceforth responsible for every 
fault in this service, and to bear the consequence. 

. .- So also the high priest is not represented as bearing the sins of the 
people, but as taking them away, so that they are covered before the face 
of God. That the expression, to bear, in Isaiah liii., 4, has been taken to 
mean a suffering of punishment by substitution depends upon the view 
that the prophet had in mind here a sacrifice, and distinctly a sin-offer- 
ing. But, on the contrary, the prophet did not think in this place of an 
offering of any kind. The sufferer is indeed compared to a lamb that is 
led to the slaughter (v. 7), but the prophet does not think of a sacrificial 
lamb, as the following and interchangeable expression, “As a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb,” clearly shows. The thought in this com- 
parison is not that the “Servant of God” was cruelly murdered, but 
merely that, like a defenceless lamb which in its suffering does not open 
its mouth, he had borne his lot with patience and submission (cf. Psalms 
xxxviii., 13, 14, 15; xxxix., 10; Jeremiah xi., 19). 

Just as little is a sacrifice thought of in Isaiah lii., 15. The common 
rendering, he shall “sprinkle many nations,” given by Luther, Calvin, 
Lowth, and the Dutch translators [and in our English version], is incor- 
rect, and is rejected by Van der Palm. The prophet wishes to say the 
“ Servant of Jahveh” shall “ cause many nations to spring up” with joy 
or astonishment.* 





* Noyes has “ he shall cause many nations to exult on account of him.”’—s., J. B. 
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Scholten thinks, therefore, that the sin-offering has been very 
improperly adduced by some as an explanation of the word to 
bear in Isaiah liii., 4,5; and in reply he says: — 


a. It is nowhere said in the Levitical law, concerning sacrificial 
animals, that they bear the sins of transgressors. The idea that the sin 
or the guilt of the offerer was laid upon the animal sacrificed is not 
justified through any Old Testament text. 

b. The offering for sin was commanded as an atonement for unin 
tentional transgressions. For transgressions to which the death penalty 
was attached, no sin-offering was brought. The death of the sacrificial 
beast was thus no substitution, since the transgressor who offered it was 
not guilty of death. 

ce. The sacrificial animal was most holy (Leviticus vi., 24-29; x., 17). 
On this account, the flesh of the animal dedicated to Jahveh was to be 
eaten by the priest as his representative. Only when the priest did not 
act as representative of Jehovah, but as representative of the people, 
sacrificing for his own sin and those of the people, was it all to be 
burned (Leviticus ix., 11; xvi., 27; and vi., 30); since the priest in that 
case, being unclean himself, could stand in no relationship with the holy 
offering. If the sin-offering was thus holy, then it follows that the 
notion that it was burdened with the sin is historically untrue. 

d. The death of the sacrificial animal in the sin-offering, as in all other 
sacrifices, was for no other purpose than the presentation of its blood as 
an offering to Jahveh (Leviticus xvii., 11), the blood being regarded as 
the seat of the life. The sacrificer brought to Jahveh as a gift the most 
worthy part of the beast — that is, his soul, or nephesch,— and expressed 
through it his desire on that day to consecrate himself to Jahveh; and he 
received, after the priest had accepted and presented the offering to 
Jahveh, forgiveness upon that ground. His sin, or he himself as sinner, 
was “covered” through that offering. In this case it is also clear that 
the victim “bore” no sin. 

e. The presentation of blood was not always necessary with the sin- 
offering. In some cases the sacrificer could offer the oblation by “the 
tenth part of an ephah of flour” (Leviticus v., 11), which cannot be con- 
sidered a substitution for punishment. 

f. The laying on of hands by the sacrificer betokened no transfer of 
guilt. It took place in other sacrifices which did not reconcile or remove 
guilt. It merely signified that the ‘sacrificer declared the gift to be his 
own. 

g. The only place where a beast is said to “bear sin” is Leviticus xvi., 
21,22. But here the text does not treat of the sin-offering, which, with 
the slaughter of the first-mentioned goat, is completed, but has reference 
to the second goat which was not slain. Upon him, through the formal 
laying on of both hands, the sins of the people were laid after they were 
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already pardoned, to be carried; away to the wilderness, ‘to prove that 
they were effectually removed, and no longer existed as guilt before 
Jahveh. There can be no reference to the punishment by substitution in 
the treatment of the second goat, since on the supposition that this was 
indicated in the sin-offering, the first goat, the goat of the sin-offering, 
should have borne it. 

With how little right the bearing of the sin of the people by the 
“Servant of Jahveh” is regarded as an extinguishment of guilt by means 
of expiatory suffering and death appears from Isaiah xl, 2. The 
prophet here occupies a stand-point from which sin is regarded as a 
punishment to be blotted out through suffering, and he sees in the 
suffering of the people a proof of Jahveh’s justice. Thus the captivity 
was a punishment for the sins of the people. The pardon of their guilt 
was, according to him, not achieved through another, through the substi- 
tution of a righteous person, but through the fact that the guilty one 
himself had borne the punishment of his sins. Jahveh commands his 
prophet to cry out that “her warfare is accomplished ; that her iniquity 
is pardoned, for she hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her 
sins.” In this passage, the expiation of guilt through the suffering of 
another is not only not taught, but excluded. 


Scholten then takes up various passages which seem to sup- 
port the common view of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, and 
various admissions of Gesenius and Hitzig, and answers them 
with considerable force. The amplification and detail are too 
great for our space. The most important of the exegetical objec- 
tions advanced against Scholten’s view is commonly founded on 
the expression, “sin-offering,” in the tenth verse [“when thou 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin,”— English version]. The 
ordinary translation Scholten rejects. He devotes much space to 
a careful consideration of the Hebrew particle ’im in this passage 
[translated “when,” “since,” and often “if”]. He shows that it 
does not always mean “if” or require an apodosis; that it is fre- 
quently used with all persons of the verb when strong affirmation, 
or denial is uttered. I. Samuel iii., 14: “Therefore I have sworn 
unto the house of Eli if [Hebrew ’im] the iniquity of the house 
of Eli shall be pardoned”; é.e., it shall not be pardoned. Again 
in IT. Samuel xi., 11, Uriah says,“Z/ [Hebrew ’im] I do that,” mean- 
ing I shall not do that. So, also, II. Samuel xiv., 19; Joshua xiv., 
9; Job i, 11, ete. Applying now this meaning of ’im to Isaiah 
liii., 10, then the prophet turns himself to Jahveh, and expresses 
in these words, “Wilt thou make his life a sacrifice for guilt?” 
his solemn conviction that God will not do this. “God forbid, 
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that wilt thou not do.” In this conception of the passage, against 
which there is not the least grammatical objection, then the words 
which follow — “he shall see posterity” —do not stand as apo- 
dosis, but as a solemn declaration by themselves. Reuss’ Les 
Prophétes translates, “ Ah tu ne donneras pas sa vie en expiation | 
Il verra des neveux, il prolongera ses jours ;” and adds the 
comment: “ Si tu donnes” cest a dire: “Tu ne donneras pas.” 


So far from teaching, as has been commonly thought, that Jahveh con- 
sidered his servant (the pious sufferers among Israel) as a sacrifice for sin, 
the prophet utters his most solemn conviction in the form of an apostro- 
phe to Jahveh himself, that this suffering and death of his servant must 
not be regarded as if he were a sacrifice for guilt. The words that 
follow —“ He shall see posterity ” — show this, if possible, in a clearer 
light. Instead of the “Servant of Jahveh ” being regarded as a sacrifice 


for sin, the opposite should take place; for the servant should live in a 
numerous posterity. 


The following passage gives a good resumé of his view of the 
whole chapter: — 


If my view is correct, then the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah contains a 
theodicy with reference to the sufferings of the pious Israelites, the true 
servants of Jahveh in the captivity. In opposition to those of his con- 
temporaries, who misunderstood and despised the pious on account of the 
hard lot which befell them in double measure simply by reason of their 
fidelity to Jahveh, the prophet shows that the cause of their suffering lay 
in their solidarity with the disloyal people whom Jahveh punished, and 
whose lot they shared as fellow-companions. The design of Jahveh in 
this was not to afflict them, but that through their moral influence, 
through their knowledge and piety, they should become a blessing to 
their countrymen, and through their countrymen to the heathen world,— 
an end which could not be attained if the pious had been spared the 
common misery; if, in other words, they had not borne the sins of their 
countrymen. The theodicy does not concern the suffering of individual 
persons, but of Israel as a people. Although individuals might die, 
Israel, as the people of God, should not perish, but survive in a numerous 
posterity, and become, as a mighty and prosperous nation, a blessing to 
the world. 

The Babylonian prophet has this in common with his predecessors, 
that he believed with them in the exalted destiny of Israel as the people 
of God. He differs from them in this, that while they join the ideal of 
Israel’s future with the restoration of the house of David, and the throne 
of the reunited Israel and Judah (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Zecha- 


riah ix., 9, 10),—.an expectation which, even after the fall of both king- 
15 
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doms, continued to live in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, —he, on the contrary, 
expected the future salvation of Israel from the people in general, espe- 
cially from the pith of the nation, and placed before the Davidical king- 
dom the suffering and triumphant “ Servant of Jahveh.” If the expecta- 
tion by the earlier prophets of the restoration of the Davidical kingship 
was justified so long as a prince of that house, even after the separation 
of the kingdom and the carrying away of the ten tribes, remained to 
wield the sceptre over Judah; and if, at the beginning of the captivity, 
they could still gaze upon that beautiful prospect, yet this hope, as the 
result of pclitical events, must gradually become weaker, and finally dis- 
appear. Meanwhile, propheticism retained its belief in Israel’s destiny ; 
but the hope of the future was no longer joined to the holy house, but 
built upon faith in Jahveh and the moral power of the nation itself 
(Isaiah liii., 3,4). How much higher in this direction does the moral 
ideal of the Babylonian prophet reach than that of his forerunners ? 
There the fighting and conquering king, the great hero who, through the 
might of arms, should place Israel at the head of the nations; here “the 
Servant of God” (the godly people), that apparently dies, but in time 
revives, to bring peace to Israel and to be the light of the nations. 

It is worthy of notice in what way, by the common conviction of the 
oldest Christians, the prophetic ideal in Jesus was thought to be realized. 
The Christians from among the Jews saw in him one who, though cruci- 
fied, was exalted by the hand of God to become the fulfilment of the 
royal prophecies; while Paul, and the Pauline writers after him, chiefly 
clung to the conceptions of the Babylonian prophet. 


Scholten makes numerous references in support of this view :— 


The apostolic preaching, reports of which are given in the first 
chapters of the book of Acts, saw fulfilled in Jesus the royal ideal of 
Psalm cx. and Psalm ii.,and do homage to him as the King who, sitting 
on the right hand of God, maketh his enemies his footstool, and against 
whom the kings and powers of the earth vainly array themselves. The 
Jewish-Christian author of the Revelation presents Jesus in the same 
way, as the king “ who shall rule with a rod of iron” (Revelation ii., 26, 
27). Paul, on the other hand, recognizes the origin of Jesus from David, 
according to the flesh, but lays no stress upon it, and sketches his king- 
dom with lines drawn largely from the second Isaiah, Romans x., 15; 
(Isaiah lii., 7); v. 16 (Isaiah liii., 1);‘v. 20 (Isaiah Ixv., 1); Romans xi., 
26 (Isaiah lix., 20); vs. 34, 35 (Isaiah xl., 13, 14); while his representation 
of Christ, II. Corinthians v., 21, answered in a special manner to the 
ideal picture of the Servant of God (Isaiah liii). 

The same fact appears in the gospels. The Jewish-Christian evangel- 
ist sees everywhere in Jesus the King of Israel (Matthew ii., 2), a star 
which should rise from Jacob (Numbers xxiv., 17), and represents him 
created as David’s son, and sees in him the fulfilment of messianic 
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prophecy (Micah v., 2). Nothing of this do we find in Luke, the Pauline- 
Evangelist. Jesus is born at Bethlehem, but not to fulfil Micah v., 2, but 
in a more universal character to be entered as a citizen in the registers of 
the Roman State. The application of the royal prophecy is avoided in 
the places parallel to Matthew, and the name of David in the Jubilee is 
left out. In contradistinction from Matthew, he follows the Deutero- 
Isaiah with evident preference (iii., 4), (Isaiah xl., 3), and represents 
Jesus after this prophet as a light of the nations (ii., 32), and the char- 
acter of his mission (iv., 18-21); after Isaiah lxi.1. Again, in contra- 
distinction to Matthew xxvi., 64, he permits Jesus to make confession 
that he is the Christ, but not without reservation (xxiv., 67-70), and sees 
in his suffering the picture of the suffering Servant of God (xviii., 31-34; 
xxi., 37; xxiii. 34), (Isaiah liii., 12) who through suffering should enter 
into glory (xxiv., 26,27). The difference between these two types was 
later, in consequence of the fusion of parties, extinguished in the Christian 
doctrine of faith. For the historical critic of our own day was reserved 
the task of distinguishing, with a recognition of the principal strifes of 
parties, these two types anew; while, as a consequence of this, the choice 
remained either to do homage to Jesus with the Jewish Christians as the 
theocratic king, or, in the spirit of Paul, to see in him the picture of the 
noble sufferer, the man of grief, who was designed by God, through strife 
and pain, to live spiritually and continually in the life of man. 


The article concludes with a statement, in « single page, of the 
grand truth which pervades the chapter : — 


The great and abiding truth expressed in the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah is this: the virtue of the better disposed among the human family 
does not relieve them from the necessity of mutually bearing the pain 
and grief which through sin are imposed upon the race. But, under the 
supreme authority of God, this has the tendency, through the moral force 
which proceeds from them, to raise the diseased society in which they 
live above its misery, and to lead it to higher development. If personal 
sin were the measure by which the suffering of the individual were to be 
judged, then Jesus, the holy one of God, should not have suffered it. 
But since he was solidaire with the human race, he must also bear with 
it the misery which, on account of sin, is necessarily linked with human 
existence. Yet we see in him that this suffering is converted into good; 
since, in spite of the reproach he has borne, he is perpetuated in 
humanity, and, as spiritually surviving in a countless posterity, has pre- 
pared and pledged for the future its triumph over the sin and wrong 
that have disturbed its happiness. If this great sufferer came from 
Israel (Romans i., 4; ix., 5), then the Israelite, instead of réviling him, 
may glory in the fact that, from his nation, the true religion has become 
the possession of the world, and that throughout Christendom this seal 
is set on the word of the gospel: “Salvation is from the Jews.” The 
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future of Israel depends upon its ceasing to be the people of the law, 
and becoming that true people of God, of whom the great unknown 
author of the second Isaiah has prophesied. Then it shall acknowl- 
edge that its fathers wrongfully despised and rejected the greatest of 
its sons, and that not all are Israel who have sprung from Israel accord- 
ing to the flesh, but that only those who live according to the spirit 
and principles of Jesus deserve preéminently to be called Israelites, 
in truth “the Israel of God.” So may the day dawn when the Jewish 
people, “provoked to jealousy,” * and prizing the blessing which, through 
Jesus, the Israel of prophecy has brought to the world, may blend with 
the fulness of the nations into one people of God, in whom “God shall 
be all in all,’”— “One fold and one Shepherd.” 


*« Moses saith, I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no people, and by 
a foolish nation I will anger you’ (Romans x., 19), and “‘ through their fall salvation 
is come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy ” (Romans xi., 11). 





